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EVENTS OF 


Striet of embroidery, the German offer is as 
follows :— 

1. A Moratorium until 1927. 

2. A payment of £60,000,000 (gold) annually 
thereafter. 

3. Additional payments of £15,000,000 annually 
from 1929 to 1931, and of £30,000,000 annually after 
1931 (making in all £90,000,000 annually), the decision 
whether and how these additional payments are to be 
made being left to ‘‘ an impartial International 
Commission.”’ 

4. If these annual payments can be anticipated by 
means of an International Loan, all the better, But 
there is an important ambiguity here. The above 
annual payments represent 5 per cent. interest and 
1 per cent. sinking fund of the suggested capital of the 
Loan. Does this mean that, if these terms are not good 
enough (which would certainly be the case), the Loan is 
to be issued below par? 

5. Deliveries in kind to proceed on the same lines 
as before the occupation of the Ruhr, but to be reckoned 
as part of the above payments. 

6. The offer is conditional on the evacuation of the 
Ruhr and the withdrawal of various other restrictions 
on German trade and menaces to her credit. This is 
clearly reasonable, since it would be impossible for 
Germany to make such payments unless her trade and 
industry were prosperous and secure from interference. 

* * * 

Mr. Bonar Law’s proposal of last January was for 
an annual payment of £100,000,000, instead of 
£90,000,000. But this full amount was to be paid from 
1927, instead of 1931, and might in certain (very 
improbable) contingencies be raised to £125,000,000 by 
the decision of an impartial body. Thus the German 
offer is not very far off our own Government’s terms, 
which naturally did not err on the side of leniency. It 
is, therefore, impossible for us not to regard them as a 
sincere statement of the utmost which Germany, under 
overwhelming pressure to do her best to reach a settle- 
ment, thinks she can really pay. But this is not all. 


THE WEEK 


Germany throws herself without reserve on the wisdom 
and justice of impartial world opinion. If her own 
scheme of payment is not acceptable, then let the whole 
Reparations problem be referred to an International 
Commission ‘‘ free from every political influence,’’ 
whose decision she binds herself to accept. She binds 
herself, further, to accept any bilateral proposal for the 
avoidance of future war, and the guarantee of the 
frontier between herself and France. What further 
could she do? 


* * 

A GREAT responsibility rests on Lord Curzon. He 
invited this offer, and he is, therefore, bound to follow 
up any opening it discloses. He did not ask Germany 
to capitulate. He cannot have expected her to offer, 
out of hand, a sum of money which France would accept 
in her present mood. He cannot, therefore, have 
hoped for more than that she would make an offer not 
too far short of Mr. Bonar Law’s own figure, and would 
declare her readiness to accept alternatively the judg- 
ment of the world. His diplomatic task is one of 
enormous difficulty. But it is surely his duty to declare 
that Great Britain, as one of the signatories of the 
Treaty of Versailles, accepts the German appeal to 
impartial decision; and to call on France, if she does 
not accept it, to disclose in detail her own alternative 
proposals. At least this might clear the air and 
disclose, for good or evil, the real purposes of France. 
Failing a definite move by Great Britain, we have 
nothing now to look for but an intensification of the 
barren misery of the Ruhr. 

* * * 

Siz Joun Simon has very properly and very 
promptly called attention in the House of Commons to 
the conditions prevailing in the Valley of the Saar and 
the failure of the League of Nations Council to take any 
effective action to change a situation that reflects the 
gravest discredit on the League. The position is 
described in some detail in a communication from a 
well-informed correspondent, which we publish this 
week. There appears to be some doubt how far 
the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles leave 
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the Council free actually to override the Governing 
Commission, but at least it was open to Council 
members to express themselves unequivocally on 
the scandalous decree issued in March by the Presi- 
dent of the Commission, which introduces in the Saar, 
under League administration, precisely the state-of- 
siege régime which French generals have established in 
the Ruhr. For that the League Council, which con- 
sented in 1920 so to constitute the Governing Commis- 
sion as to establish what is, in effect, a French majority 
of three members out of five, has only itself to thank, 
and the impotent pliancy with which it has now acted 
on the French proposal and appointed a complete 
nonentity as Saarois member of the Commission shows 
how little it has learned in three years. The one hope 
now is for a drastic purge of the Saar Commission when 
its members fall due to be reappointed in February. 
Mr. Wood, who, as British representative, gave what 
support he could to Mr. Branting in his courageous 
protest against Saar maladministration, foreshadowed 
complete freedom of action on the part of Great Britain 
in this regard. 
- . « 

SprciaL correspondents at Lausanne have done 
their best to impart some suggestion of interest to their 
accounts of the proceedings there, but the task is beyond 
human capacity. That is, on the whole, a good sign. 
The much-advertised Chester concession has failed te 
get on to the agenda, though it has been formally 
signed in the past week at Angora. Belief in the power 
of the syndicate to raise the funds needed diminishes 


every day, and the American Government preserves an. 


attitude of the chilliest detachment. Meanwhile, some 
mystery attaches to the French rumours of Turkish 
concentrations on the Syrian frontier, a development 
which coincides, whether as cause or effect, with the 
despatch of General Weygand to succeed General 
Gouraud as French High Commissioner in Syria. The 
appointment is to be welcomed, for Marshal Foch’s 
Chief of Staff, despite his distinguished military career, 
is anything but a militarist, and, if anyone can succeed 
in the difficult task France has before her in Syria, it 
will be he. In any case, the suggestions of Franco- 
Turkish tension seem likely to have little effect at 
Lausanne, where all the indications point to a slow and 
uneventful drift into formal peace. 


* * * 


Tue Spanish elections have resulted in a fairly 
complete Liberal victory. That, of course, was 
inevitable. Changes of Cabinet in Spain are effected 
not by the will of the electors, but by the regroupings 
of parties in the Chamber. A Liberal Cabinet under 
the Marquis de Alhucemas was in office when the 
elections were held, and it adopted time-honoured 
and invariably effective methods of securing the success 
of its own party at the polls. The general apathy was 
a little broken at Madrid, where the Socialists made 
notable headway, but in Catalonia, where excitement 
is always expected, none was forthcoming. But the 
Catalonian Nationalists have-scored heavily, and the 
burning problem of autonomy for that perpetually 
restive province will provide perhaps the sharpest test 
of the new Cabinet’s statesmanship. Its capacity to hold 
together its majority in the Cortes will depend to some 
extent on its personnel. If Sefior Alba reassumes his 
old portfolio of foreign affairs, he should give strength 
to the Administration. 

* * * 

Prospects in Egypt seem on the whole brighter. 

The promulgation of the Constitution has been well 





received, and there is nothing in the text of the docu- 
ment, as published in the British Press, to cause trouble 
on either side. Zaghloul Pasha, who has had an 
interesting conversation with the Diplomatic Correspon- 
dent of the ‘‘ Daily News’’ at Aix-les-Bains, suggests 
there may be a catch somewhere, but, broadly speaking, 
he seems satisfied with the development of events so far. 
His return to Egypt has not been sanctioned by the 
British authorities, but it is probable that by the 
time he is well ‘enough to live in that climate martial 
law will have disappeared, and the decision will rest 
solely with an Egyptian Government. The promulgation 
of an Act of Indemnity is the next step, and Zaghloul is 
clearly right in insisting that some definition is needed 
here. It is reasonable enough that British officers shall 
be indemnified in respect of any measures they may 
have taken under martial law, but to require, for 
example, that sentences pronounced under that law shall 
continue to run after a normal régime is established is 
going much too far. Lord Allenby will be very ill- 
advised if he stands out for that. 
* + « 

Mr. Luioyvp Grorcr made an important speech last 
Saturday at Manchester. Before the meeting expecta- 
tions had been aroused by the report that he intended 
to comply with a request privately addressed to him to 
make his position clear with reference to the Safeguard- 
ing of Industries Act, the Centre Party scheme, and the 
future of the National Liberal organization. With the 
first point he did deal, very prettily, by suggesting that 
the Protectionist experiments of the Coalition were on a 
par with the McKenna duties and Mr. Asquith’s 
endorsement of the Paris Resolutions, and that all three 
should be got rid of and the decks cleared for a fight for 
Free Trade. But there was nothing about the future of 
National Liberalism, and while Socialism on the left 
and Fascism on the right were assailed under the banner 
of liberty, a friendly word was still reserved for those 
“ Conservatives who are sick of this muddle—sick of 
this do nothing—who are progressive in their hearts.’’ 
At a private luncheon earlier in the day Mr. Lloyd 
George is understood to have been more explicit. He 
could not destroy his organization until reunion had 
been accomplished ; but the merging of the two organi- 
zations would be an appropriate feature of a reunion 
arrangement. A united Liberal Party should fight 
independently ; but the possibility of coalition with other 
parties after an election could not be excluded. The 
most striking feature of this. gathering was an able 
speech by Mr. P. M. Oliver, by which Mr. Lloyd George 
seemed genuinely moved. Perhaps the appeal “to an 
old crusader ’’ touched a lost chord in his heart. 


* * * 


THE construction of a new naval base at Singapore 
was severely criticized on Tuesday in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Asquith described the project, from the 
strategic standpoint, as ‘a speculation, or even a 
gamble,’’ which would never have been approved by a 
Lord Fisher or Sir Arthur Wilson. Mr. Amery replied 
with vague phrases about “making the Navy free to 
work across the seas of the world.’’ At present we were 
dependent in the Far East on the goodwill of “a 
friendly and former Allied Power,’’ 7.e., Japan, a state 
of affairs in which “no self-respecting Power’’ could 
acquiesce. This rhetoric has an ill ring, and will not 
reassure those who are uneasy about the allocation of 
the money we vote for defence. On the same afternoon 
the Secretary for Air confessed to a London audience 
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that, judged by any standard, our Air Force is insuf- 
ficient. Well might Mr. Lambert call it “ madness to 
spend £11,000,000 on the defence of Singapore and 
leave London unguarded from air attack.’’ But the 
gravest criticism was that the fortification of Singapore 
was contrary to the spirit of the Treaty of Washington, 
to which the Government’s reply was virtually that it 
was not inconsistent with the letter. The decision to 
build the new base may prove a very bad day’s work for 
the security of the British Empire. 


* * % 


A tock-out of boilermakers in shipbuilding and 
repairing yards began on April 30th. Their Society has 
refused to work the national agreement, regulating 
overtime and night-shift work, recently signed by the 
Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trade 
Unions, of which they are constituent members. The 
employers assert that such independent action is inde- 
fensible, and have declared the lock-out in order to 
compel the boilermakers to observe an “ agreement con- 
stitutionally negotiated and concluded’’ between the 
federations of employers and unions. The boilermakers 
claim that they withdrew from the negotiations, and 
that therefore they are not parties to the agreement. 
But the official statement of their case does not carry 
conviction. The facts cited have been known all along 
to the Federation of Unions, and yet that body thought 
right to conclude an agreement on behalf of all their 
affiliated societies. This casts considerable doubt on the 
validity of the boilermakers’ interpretation of the con- 
stitution of the Federation, to the effect that they are 
not bound in the circumstances as parties to the agree- 
ment. At any rate, they should have made their position 
abundantly clear before the agreement was signed, and 
declared their intentions. The Society is taking a ballot 
as to whether or no the agreement shall now be accepted, 
but inasmuch as a delegate conference has recommended 
refusal, the position is extremely critical. Some 10,000 
boilermakers, apart from the large number unemployed, 
are now idle, and, as they hold what is virtually a key 
position in shipbuilding and repairing, general paralysis 
must slowly creep over this great industry if the dispute 


continues. 
* *% *& 


Experts in tranquillity might surely have mapped 
out for themselves a less hazardous and less arduous 
legislative course than the Government has chosen to 
follow in the kindred matters of housing and rents. It 
is now committed to four Bills, of which one ought to 
have been unnecessary and another ought never to have 
been introduced. First and foremost there is the prin- 
cipal Housing Bill, designed to promote the building of 
small houses. Secondly, there is the Bill to continue 
rent restriction for a further period, the Bill which was 
such a stumbling-block to Ministers who were compelled 
to fight by-elections. As this Bill is not ready, a carry- 
over measure has had to be introduced continuing the 
existing restrictions until July 3lst. Otherwise they 
would have lapsed on June 24th in England and before 
the end of May in Scotland. Finally, there is the Bill 
to wipe out the effects of the decision of the House of 
Lords last autumn to the effect that increased rents had 
in many cases been illegally collected. The main impor- 
tance of this measure is that it has antagonized the 
Opposition to such an extent that the Government’s 
difficulties with its other Bills will be very greatly 
augmented. 


Tue action of the Russian Government in seizing 
the trawler ‘‘ James Johnson ’’ appears to be indefen- 
sible. It remains to be seen whether, in their 
reply to the British note, they will maintain their 
claim to a twelve-mile limit for territorial waters; 
but it is clearly impossible to recognize the right of any 
State to determine for itself the extent of its jurisdiction. 
It is true that conditions have changed greatly since the 
general adoption of the three-mile limit, and that many 
States have attempted to assert a more extended 
sovereignty. It is true also that the fixing of any 
arbitrary limit presents grave difficulties, arising from 
the varied configuration of coasts; but the remedy must 
be sought in international agreement. Meanwhile, the 
complaints of German trawling in the spawning grounds 
of the Moray Firth remind us that international agree- 
ment is equally necessary with regard to measures of 
fishery conservation outside the territorial limits. A 
different but cognate question is raised by the majority 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States that 
foreign ships are prohibited from carrying intoxicating 
liquors, even for consumption by their own crews, into 
American territorial waters. This is a very different 
matter from a regulation requiring liquor stores to be 
sealed while in American ports. It amounts, in practice, 
to a claim to prohibit the carrying of liquor on the high 
seas by ships trading to those ports. The moral of all 
these incidents is obvious. The limits of territorial 
waters, the extent of the jurisdiction exercisable over 
foreign shipping within those limits, the regulation of 
fisheries ou the high seas, are all questions fruitful in 
possibilities of international friction. The existing laws 
and conventions are neither sufficiently clear nor suffi- 
ciently adapted to modern conditions to avert such 
friction. It is high time that all these questions should 
be reviewed in international conference, for on such 
points ambiguity is the parent of strife. 

* *% * 


Tae Medical Research Council have recently 
announced that a supply of insulin, the new remedy for 
diabetes, is available for the general public. Underlying 
this statement is an achievement of considerable 
interest. The preparation of insulin was effected in the 
medical school at Toronto by a process which was 
patented in the name of Toronto University. Last 
November the Medical Research Council stated they had 
accepted the patent rights for this country in order to 
protect the public against exploitation and fraud. This 
action, which was much criticized at the time, has now 
been vindicated. Within the space of four months, the 
Council have enabled manufacturers to transform to a 
commercial scale whai was little more than a laboratory 
process ; a remarkable achievement when account is taken 
of the difficulties involved. Insulin is prepared from the 
pancreas (sweetbread) of the ox. Precautions of a very 
special nature are necessary to preserve the activity 
during the handling which follows the removal of the 
pancreas from the carcase, and to reduce the bulk of the 
product to a size convenient for hypodermic injection into 
patients. Not only were the necessary measures almost 
unknown four months ago, but there was no previous 
experience available for guidance. Much credit is due to 
the Medical Research Council for a result which will 
prolong the lives in reasonable comfort of some thousands 
of diabetic patients. This is the first case in which a 
department of the State, as the holder of patent rights, 
has supervised the preparation and sale by commercial 
firms of a medical remedy, maintaining control of its 
efficiency and its cost to the public. A private ward of 
twelve cubicles is to be opened by Guy’s Hospital for the 
new treatment. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE present issue marks a change in the Editorship and 
control of THe Nation anp Tue ATHENEZUM. Mr. 
Massingham has edited Tue Nation since its foundation 
in 1907. It is he who has made the paper and has won 
for it its reputation for distinction and integrity. Few 
men have done more to keep the true spirit of Liberalism 
alive and its essential principles clear, in days of adversity 
and amid the temptations of electoral success. He never 
forgot that Liberalism was, in his own phrase, 
and more fruitful thing ”’ 


‘* a larger 
than the formularies of 
a political party; and no concession to mere expediency 
or to personalities has ever been countenanced by 
Tue Nation. We deeply regret the termination of his 
long connection with the paper. We shall do our best to 
continue his honorable traditions and to maintain and 
extend the influence of the paper in the political and 
intellectual life of the country. 

We write our first Leading Article at a moment of 
extraordinary confusion of ideas and aims in the political 
world. Many of the old party programmes are either 
obsolete or accomplished. The new banners are not yet 
unfurled, or the lines of demarcation clearly drawn. 

The problem of “ Reunion,’’ or, as it would be 
better described, of “ Segregation,’’ is not at all peculiar 
to the Liberal Party. It is, in many respects, more 
acute in the Conservative Party. And in the Labour 
Party the question as to exactly who, in a tight place, 


really and truly at the bottom of his heart belongs to it, — 


is just as difficult to answer. Nor is it quite so much a 
matter of personalities as many people make out— 
though personalities come in, too. It is mainly a ques- 
tion of where the party lines of the future are going to 
be drawn. 

Now, as always, the political opinions of individuals 
stretch in a continuous series, each man separated from 
his neighbour in the row by a scarcely distinguishable 
difference, all the way from Right to Left—from Lord 
Carson to Lord Salisbury, to Lord Derby, to Lord Curzon, 
to Mr. Bonar Law, to Mr. Baldwin, to Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, to Sir Robert Horne, to Lord Birkenhead, 
to Mr. Churchill, to Mr. Lloyd George, to Sir Alfred 
Mond, to Lord Grey, to Sir John Simon, to Mr. Asquith, 
to Lord Buckmaster, to Lord Haldane, to Mr. Clynes, 
to Mr. Webb, to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, to 
Mr. Snowden, to Mr. Lansbury, to Mr. Newbold ; graded 
on a scale of belief in the existing structure and 
objects of society, like Gibbon’s Theological Barometer, 
“of which the Cardinal Baronius and Dr. Middleton 
should constitute the opposite and remote extremities, as 
the former sunk to the lowest degree of credulity, which 
was compatible with learning, and the latter rose to the 
highest pitch of scepticism in any wise consistent with 
Religicn.’’ 

The present cenfusion of politics exists because no 
one yet knows where the new party fissures are going to 
break through. It shows, for example, no special lack 
of principle in Mr. Lloyd George that he should flirt 
with the “Centre Party’’ on one day and with the 
Liberals on the next. He is unluckily placed—some- 
where very near the spot where, when the werld divides 
into continents, the waters will break through. He 
cannot yet tell on which side of him, when the Day 
comes, he will find dry land and a friend. 

Our own sympathies are for a Liberal Party which 
has its centre well to the Left, a Party definitely of 
Change and Progress, discontented with the World, 





FOREWORD 





striving after many things; but with bolder, freer, more 
disinterested minds than Labour has, and quit of their 
out-of-date dogmas. We should like to play a part in 
forming and expressing the new thoughts of the world 
which grows up since the war, and in building some- 
thing to which enthusiasm is appropriate, and which is 
based on firm foundations of reason and good sense. 

All through the nineteenth century questions of 
government and of religious opinion played a very big 
part in politics—the Suffrage, Home Rule, the powers 
of the House of Lords, Catholic Emancipation, Church 
Establishment, Religious Education, Licensing. Of 
these great questions only the House of Lords—and that 
in a form which interests the country very little—lingers 
on alive. What sort of issues are going to take their 
place? Proportional Representation, Divorce Reform, 
Prohibition, Eugenics, freedom of opinion and of pro- 
paganda on sex and birth-control problems? Perhaps. 
Some of these may be burning questions within ten 
years. But these are not the controversies at present 
which are tending to divide the country into solid groups 
of opinion. They cut across party divisions, and have 
not reached the crucial point at which people are pre- 
pared to sink their differences on other things to pro- 
mote their agreement on these. 

The great dividing questions of the near future seem 
to us to belong to other categories. They fall into two 
great groups: Peace and Disarmament; and the Eco- 
nomic Structure. The political aspect of both these pro- 
blems is utterly different from what it was ten years ago. 
Before the war, the range of controversy upon British 
Foreign Policy was narrow. Groupings of Great Powers, 
with expanding ambitions and expanding armaments, 
faced one another ; and the only basis of accommodation 
was an anomalous but long-established s/aftus quo. In 
such an atmosphere a British Minister, intent on peace, 
must needs walk in the pathways of tradition. But 
to-day the old European order is dissolved, and the new 
forms are not yet shaped. The hopes of Peace are staked 
upon the attainment of that ideal of a new international 
polity which has given birth to the League of Nations. 
In this work Britain may have a decisive part to play, 
for which a new type of Foreign Pclicy will be required, 
certain to lead to profound differences of opinion. 

With the other problem the change is hardly less 
marked. From 1906 to 1914, a common economic policy 
united, for most practical purposes, the parties of the 
Left—the development of social services involving public 
expenditure, and the raising of the money by stiffer taxes 
upon wealth. Asan instrument of radical social change, 
this policy has been shattered by the weight of the War 
Debt; and economic discontent is now focused on the 
vague issues of industrial control. Here the ideas of all of 
us are so confused and incomplete that the real points of 
controversy have scarcely begun to emerge. It is a mistake 
to suppose that ‘‘ Socialism,’’ whatever that may mean, 
is going to be the issue. It is merely a word, only useful 
so long as it cloaks decently the nakedness of Labour 
policy. The thing it once stood for is fifty years anti- 
quated, the product of a different atmosphere, and is 
largely irrelevant to the real problems of to-day. 

We have no programme to offer ready-made. But we 
have our views of the lines along which sound policy must 
proceed. And we aspire to offer a lively spot where, out 
of controversy and conversation, a comprehensive policy 
may gradually take shape. 
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A FORGOTTEN FACT ABOUT HOUSING. 


Tue housing problem will not be rightly handled until 
one simple but most important fact is clearly and widely 
understood. The supply of houses is at present restricted 
by a heavy tax. Local rates (except in so far as they 
are strictly “ beneficial ’’) are essentially an ad valorem 
tax on buildings and all improvements. They have the 
same effect in diminishing the number and lowering the 
standard of houses as would be produced by an ad 
valorem tax on bricks, stone, timber, and all other build- 
ing materials. The poorer the district the higher 
generally is the rate of tax; but everywhere it is upon 
a scale that would be thought outrageous in the case of 
a more obvious tax on a prime necessity of life. 

This fact has been completely ignored in the Parlia- 
mentary discussions on the Housing Bill. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain is under the impression that he is sub- 
sidizing housing ; and it has occurred to no one to correct 
him. What he is really doing is to remit taxation. It 
is true that the proceeds of the tax accrue to the local 
authorities, while the expense of the remission will fall 
largely on the State. This only means that the remis- 
sion of the tax is coupled with a ‘‘ grant in aid ’’ from 
the State to the localities. It does not alter the fact 
that, even with the Government’s measure, housing will 
be more hindered by public burdens than stimulated by 
public help. 

It is because this fact is overlooked that the limita- 
tion of relief to the smallest type of house commends 
itself to many people. When it is proposed to foster an 
industry artificially at the public expense, so as to enable 
consumers to enjoy a commodity for which they are 
unable to pay the full cost price, it is entirely proper to 
lay down conditions to prevent the bounty from going to 
those who do not need it. It is largely on this ground 
that the Minister of Health defends his limitation of the 
superficial area. He is out for houses for the poor, 
whose needs are the most urgent. He is not convinced— 
and in this he is probably right—that the type of house 
which he specifies is inferior to that in which the 
poorest classes live at present. But he does not feel 
justified in spending public money to raise their 
standards artificially. Those of us who are not so poor 
and are accustomed to live in better houses have no 
compelling claim to the assistance of the State. If he 
were to help us we should get in the way of those whose 
needs are greater. There would be much to be said for 
this policy if the assumption on which it rested were not 
entirely false. But when it is remembered that it is 
not a case of granting a bounty, but of removing a 
restrictive tax, the issue assumes a very different aspect. 

Our housing standards are already artificially 
depressed. The rating system not only prevents some 
houses from being built at all ; it lowers the standard of 
most of the houses that are built. A man is required to 
pay for the house he occupies much more than its true 
economic cost—much more than is required to put it up 
and supply it with the necessary services. He has to 
make, in addition, a contribution to the upkeep of the 
poor and the education of the children in his locality ; and 
the bigger and better the house he lives in, the larger is 
the contribution that he has to make for these purposes. 
The inevitable result is that he chooses to live in a 
meaner house than he would do if this local revenue were 
raised on some other basis. The effect of this, accumulated 
over many years, is very great. It is no accident that the 
British people, who have stubbornly resisted taxes on 
food, but have tolerated for generations a rating system 
which they do not fully understand, are the best-fed and 
about the worst-housed people in Northern Europe. 


Clause I. of the Housing Bill must greatly reinforce 
this deplorable tendency. On houses above a very modest 
area the present tax will be unabated. On houses below 
this area it will be compensated by a subsidy, larger very 
likely than the tax. To live in a new house which just 
exceeds the specified area, a man would thus have to pay 
exorbitantly for the additional house-room. Mr. Cham- 
berlain has himself exhorted us to attend to the future 
consequences of our present acts. He wants to leave the 
largest field possible to unsubsidized private enterprise ; 
so that when his purely temporary measure comes to an 
end it may not ‘‘ leave nothing behind.’’ But what will 
his Bill leave behind? A big increase in the number of 
houses of the ‘‘ non-parlour ’’ type; a huge gulf yawning 
between the rents at which these houses are let, and 
those at which rather better houses can profitably be 
erected. In these circumstances, private enterprise 
would require to be unusually optimistic to take the risks 
of building houses of the better type. 

A concession in Committee raising the limit of the 
area will do much to improve the Bill; but it will not 
make it satisfactory even as an emergency solution. It 
will enable the more progressive local authorities to 
arrange for somewhat better houses; but where the 
local authority is content with 850 square feet it will 
have no effect. Nowhere will it mitigate the crushing 
deterrent set on the building of houses just superior to 
those built with the assistance of the subsidy. It affects 
only the question of where the gulf will yawn. 

Yet a satisfactory solution lies ready to hand, 
requiring a revolution in the spirit of the Bill, but no 
very drastic amendment of its actual terms. The second 
clause specifies the methods by which the local authori- 
ties may pass on the subsidy to private enterprise. One 
of the permitted methods is the remission of rates over 
a period of years on the new houses. It is interesting to 
note that Mr. Chamberlain is somewhat uneasy about 
this method :— 

“Of course, any subsidy big enough will stimulate 
building, and exemption from rates is y only a form 
of subsidy ; but it is a concealed subsidy, which, to my 
mind, is the most objectionable of all subsidies, and, 
personally, I must say I do not at all approve of the idea. 
I would point out, however, that what is referred to in 
this Bill is not exemption from rates. It is merely an 
annual contribution from the local authority in respect 
of a house, instead of a lump sum, and the only reason 
for attaching it to the rates is to tie up that annual 
payment to a particular house, instead of to a particular 
individaal.”’ 

This is an amazing exhibition of inverted logic. 
Exemption from rates would certainly encourage 
building as effectively as a subsidy; and the statement 
that it would do so is an admission that rates are at 
present a concealed form of tax. But Mr. Chamberlain, 
instead of grasping that his subsidy is really the remission 
of a tax, concludes that remission of rates is a concealed 
form of subsidy. Holding this, it is not unnatural that 
he should confine the remission to houses of limited size, 
and leave it, even so, to the option of the local 
authorities. 

But why should the State Grant not be used to 
remit for a term of years “ onerous’’ rates on all new 
houses in all districts? Our rating system has survived 
so long upon its present basis because the task of alter- 
ing it has always been so very difficult. A satisfactory 
source of local revenue is hard to find ; and perhaps few 
countries have solved the problem much better, on the 
whole, than we have done. The rental value of a man’s 
house is not a bad criterion of his capacity to pay; and 
a tax levied on this basis is comparatively simple to 
assess and collect. But, what is more important, the 
system is very old. The burden of rates on old houses 
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has been taken into account in the values at which they 
are bought and sold, so as to have become almost an 
“hereditary burden.’”” To remove the burden on old 
houses would thus be to make a ‘gratuitous present to 
their owners. To leave it on existing houses and exempt 
new ones from it would in the past have been to draw 
a most anomalous distinction. But the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the present day—the gap between the 
values of pre-war houses and present building costs— 
make it now, in our opinion, entirely legitimate, cer- 
tainly as the basis of an emergency measure, and pos- 
sibly of more permanent legislation. 

If new houses, of whatever size, were exempted froin 
‘* onerous ’’ rates, housing would not be subsidized by the 
community. The owners and occupiers of existing 
houses would suffer no real injustice. The erection of the 
new houses would not increase their present burdens ; 
since the “ beneficial’’ rates (for the lighting and 
paving of streets, sanitation, and similar purposes) to 
which the new houses should rightly be subject would 
cover the additional expenditure thrown upon the local 
authority. The occupiers of the new houses would be 
no better off than those of the pre-war houses; what, 
they gained in lesser rates, they would lose in higher 
rents; and this prospect of higher rents would make 
building profitable for private enterprise. 

This proposal is commonly met by two objections. 
The first is one of irrational psychology. The occupiers 
of existing houses, though they might have no real 
grievance, would certainly think they had. The second 
is one of austere political philosophy. The occupiers of 


new houses will help to elect the members of the local 
Councils responsible for local expenditure, and ought not 
to be exempt. from the extra burdens which their votes 
may entail. But when it is remembered how greatly this 
principle of associating taxation with representation is 
already blurred by the practice of ‘‘ compounding ”’ 
rates, the objection loses much of its force. The limita- 
tion of the period of years for which each new house 
would be exempt would prevent the number of occupiers, 
thus relieved from financial responsibility for their votes, 
from ever being more than a small minority. In any 
case, Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals are exposed to both 
objections. Both will apply wherever local authorities 
take advantage of the alternative of remitting rates. 
What, then, is gained by confining the concession to 
cramped and stinted dwellings? That no particle of the 
benefit will fall to the middle classes? Is this really an 
object: to be desired ? 

The housing problem, declared Mr. Chamberlain, 
must be treated “ with sense as well as with sensibility.”’ 
He was deprecating the sentimentality which would pour 
out public money on housing without regard to the 
limits of building capacity or to future consequences. 
But it is sentimentality, not less misguided, to suppose 
that the claims of the better-paid artisans, or even of the 
middle classes, must receive no consideration until those 
of the poorest have been somehow met. 

For our part, we recommend the exemption from 
“onerous ’’ rates for a period of years of houses of all 
sizes as the solution which sense and sensibility alike 
require. 


BRITISH POLICY IN EUROPE.” 


By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES. 
[Copyright in U.S.A. by the “ New Republic.”] 


Ever since 1919 it has been easy to show that our 
European policy has broken pledges, has treated with 
duplicity friends and enemies alike, and has been 
expressed in terms of fudge and make-believe. But one 
question still remained open: Do such tactics pay? 

At last we have the answer. Our tactics have got 
us nothing—neither Reparations, nor European Peace, 
nor trustworthy friends, nor prestige, nor security, nor 
the realization of any national interest or any national 
ideal. It is a long time since the foreign policy of Eng- 
land has come so completely to grief as under Mr. Lloyd 
George’s second administration from 1919 to 1922. Mr. 
Bonar Law, without the strength to construct a new 
policy, can only brood, sceptical and helpless, amidst the 
ruins. All the more reason why those party leaders who 
are free from personal responsibility for the events of 
the last three years should acquire clear utterance, and 
breathe new life and strength into their declarations 
of policy. Is not the time ripe, through the fulfilment 
of events and the progress of opinion, for a new 
and sharp statement of the aims and methods of British 
policy in Europe? It is not sufficient to mention the 
League of Nations. We want to know, for 
example, from Lord Grey, not merely that he would 
refer the Ruhr question to the League, but what steps 
he would wish the League to take, were this done. 





* This is the first of a short series of articles by Mr. Keynes. The 
second article to be published next week will deal with THE GERMAN 
OFFER.—ED., NATION AND ATHENEUM. 


I submit that, as a preliminary, the following simple 
principles are worth attention. 

First, we must be extremely cautious and realistic 
in our estimates of what is possible or likely. Apart 
from other faults, the outstanding weakness of the Peace 
Treaties of 1919 was the assumption underlying them that 
the distribution of power and the harmony of aim exist- 
ing on the day of the Armistice were permanent ; whereas 
it should have been obvious to any sensible person that, 
when the War Establishments had been demobilized, 
the balance of effective power -would be totally disar- 
ranged, and that, to judge from all previous experience, 
the national policies of England, France, and Italy 
would soon diverge. The Turkish Treaty of Sévres may 
have been the most extreme instance of the miscalcula- 
tion of military forces; and the Austrian Treaty of 
St. Germain of the disregard of economic possibilities. 
But it was scarcely less wide of the mark to assume in 
the Treaty of Versailles that we could attain our objects 
without, in some degree, the voluntary co-operation 
of Germany herself; or that it would be in the 
general interest to disarm Germany, yet to leave 
France with the largest army ever known in Europe in 
a time of peace. 

The same type of error, however, is being made now 
by friends of my own way of thinking, the tone of whose 
complaints against British inaction seems to imply that 
we have much more power to put pressure on France 
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than is actually the case. That a series of mistakes 
has, for the time being, reduced our European influence 
to vanishing point, is the only, but in a sense the 
unanswerable, defence of Mr. Bonar Law and Lord 
Curzon. ‘‘ Benevolent impotence,’ says Mr. Asquith. 
“ Just so,’’ replies Mr. Bonar Law, “I am impotent ”’ 
—a complete, a triumphant retort! For Mr. Bonar 
Law is never more at his ease than when he can say, 
without fear of contradiction, that the position is per- 
fectly hopeless. 

But whilst we are nearly, we are not quite, help- 
less. Our diplomatic problem consists in discovering 
what effective weapons we have and in calculating their 
exact strength. These certainly do not lie in the 
direction of using, or even mentioning, measures of 
force. It follows that they are limited to offering, or 
withholding, economic and financial inducements, and 
above all to leading and mobilizing the public opinion 
of the world. 

The suggestion of economic and financial induce- 
ments leads to my second point. We must seldom allow 
our practical policy to stray too far from the solid 
national interests. This is the hardest doctrine of all 
for high-spirited idealists. There are occasions when a 
nation can be quixotic; but only when its emotions are 
unusually stirred and unusually united. It is useless to 
frame a foreign policy on the assumption that it is our 
mission to set the whole world right. Intervention 
without a united force of public opinion behind it will 
be half-hearted; and that is the one thing which an 
effective foreign policy must never be. But the idealists 
need not be discouraged. There is plenty to occupy them 
in stripping away the false ornament from bogus national 
interests and discovering the real ones. More harm 
comes because national foreign policies are shoddy thaa 
because they are selfish. Moreover, in this particular 
case it is possible to prove, I think, that to offer certain 
economic and financial inducements to France ¢s in the 
national interest. 

The importance of influencing the opinion of the 
world enforces my third and fourth points. Our speech 
must be frank and in cool relation to the facts. This is 
not only agreeable in itself, but pays outrageously. 
In the huge arena of foreign politics, where everything 
sooner or later is found to be somewhere on the vast 
carpet, it is prudent to dismiss altogether the hope 
of universal deception. Even though opinion at 
home can be deceived by propaganda, which plays 
on popular sentiment and encourages what it 
pleases people to believe, it is quite impossible to 
do the thing abroad—to make Germans 
believe that they could pay untold Reparation, and 
Americans that it would be sound finance to lend large 
sums to Germany, and Russians that it would enrich 
them to pay the debts of the old régime. A country 
which hopes to influence the opinion of the world must 
take great pains to ensure that its public declarations 
are accurate and conform exactly to the facts. 

Recent legends, anyhow, have done nothing but 
harm. The injury inflicted on Europe by the Grand 
Reparation Legend is incalculable, Looking back, we 


same 


can see that the policy pursued from 1919-1922, of 
steadily reducing the dimensions of the legend, but of 
never abandoning it in favour of the plain truth, has not 
worked well. With another legend—the Grand Inter- 
national Loan—which still possesses great powers of 
deception, I will deal in a later article. But there are 
also other legends, derived from the sentiments, natural 
during the war, as to the wholly virtuous intentions of 
all our Allies and the wholly depraved characters of all 
our enemies, 

Speaking the other day in the House of Lords about 
the French invasion of the Ruhr, Lord Grey said: “ All 
of us sympathize with the aims and the justice of the 
objects which France has in view.’’ I suspect ingredients 
here from at least two legends—a legend that there is 
amongst Englishmen the same nearly unanimous 
sympathy with France as there was five years ago, and 
a legend as to the character of French aims. Doubtless 
Lord Grey was partly influenced in his choice of words 
by diplomatic manners and a desire to avoid the appear- 
ance of criticizing a friendly country. But in so far as 
his words were not conventional, is Lord Grey confident 
that he knows what the aims of France really are, and 
that these aims include nothing with which he does not 
sympathize? Must we not penetrate beyond these 
phrases if we are to think out a foreign policy truly 
expressive of our national purpose? Lord Grey’s 
opinions are very important to Liberals, and we are 
bound to scan his words closely if we are to know where 
the Party stands. 

Fourthly, we must return to the path of legality 
(i.e., it must not be sufficient, where the other 
party is helpless, to concoct a just plausible case for 
departing from the probable meaning of an engage- 
ment). This is an indispensable preliminary to regaining 
the confidence of impartial world-opinion. As an 
earnest of our good intentions, we must, therefore, do 
what we can to repair the two most signal instances of 
doubtful faith towards Germany—the claim of Repara- 
tion for war-pensions, and the invasion of the Ruhr. 
We should formally renounce our claims to war-pensions, 
and state plainly that, in our judgment, the Franco- 
Belgian invasion of the Ruhr is not countenanced by the 
most probable interpretation of the meaning and inten- 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles. In a sense, such 
declarations would not make much difference. But in 
another sense they would, made with the whole author- 
ity of the British Commonwealth, have an extraordinary 
importance. At the least, they would do a little to 
restore respect for the due observance of legal form 
between nations—a respect which must be preserved and 
magnified, if projects of disarmament and the settlement 
of international disputes by peaceable procedure are 
ever to be practicable ideals. At present, eminent 
statesmen, even when they suspect that Germany may 
have been treated with bad faith, think it injudicious 
to say so emphatically. Is not this attitude inconsistent 
with advocacy of a League of Nations régime, in which 
the nations of Europe are to allow their security and 
just interests mainly to depend upon written engage- 
ments instead of their own armed strength? The supine 
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attitude of other countries towards the question whether 
or not the Franco-Belgian invasion of the Ruhr is a just 
and lawful procedure seems to me more damaging to 
the objective of Disarmament and Arbitration than the 
fact of the invasion itself. 





THE OUTLOOK IN IRELAND. 
(From an IntsH CorRESPONDENT.) 


WHateverR attitude the Free State Government may 
adopt towards Mr. de Valera’s peace proposals, it is 
fairly safe to assume that actual hostilities in Ireland 
are at an end. This does not mean that there will be 
no more burning, blowing-up, or shooting. In the first 
place, there are a certain number of Irregulars (many of 
them young women) who sincerely believe that it is 
better to die than to submit, and to make certain of 
rendering all of these harmless is practically an impos- 
sible task. Most of this class are in Dublin, and they 
may be held responsible for the explosion at Amiens 
Street. To people who think in a certain way, de 
Valera’s latest utterance will carry no conviction, for it 
does not assert any principle which might not have been 
asserted with equal success six months ago. In other 
words, from the point of view of the true extremist, 
there is no reason for it, except the reason of acknow- 
ledged military collapse—and this is an excuse which 
the true “ Diehard’’ in any cause never accepts. The 


document found on Austin Stack was really far more — 


convincing. This document did not advocate peace, but 
simply a cessation of warfare, which, in the circum- 
stances, is a very different thing, and one much more 
likely to appeal to the Republican mind. Neither to 
explain nor to apologize, but simply to stop, after regis- 
tering as much protest as possible, and then to begin 
again one of the patient, officient campaigns of secret 
organization for which Irish revolutionaries are cele- 
brated—that is a programme which offers the satisfac- 
tion of preserving the tradition of excitement so essential 
to many of our enfants terribles. Furthermore, no one 
can understand the situation who will not recognize (and 
in this respect the Irish Government are very culpable) 
that there are still more honest people in Ireland than 
in most countries, and that these people cannot see their 
way to unswear an oath or to put principles to the 
Procrustean test of fact. To call them fanatics makes 
them more dangerous and no less unchangeable. 

It is for this reason that the sentiment of the rapidly 
increasing number of “‘ Centre Party ’’ people in Ireland 
will use all possible influence to persuade the Government 
to meet de Valera at least halfway. If this is done, there 
is some hope of a real peace, which can never be achieved 
by a continuance of drastic measures. And peace at the 
present moment is essential to national life. Up to now 
the destruction which has taken place, regrettable and 
costly as it has been, has not struck any vital blow at the 
country’s prosperity. But every day that passes makes 
the problems of the future more difficult, even though 
they may be hidden by the war atmosphere. Chief among 
these problems is the task of dealing with the fifty 
thousand men in the National Army—most of whom 
must soon be demobilized—and the twelve or fifteen 
thousand now in prisons and internment camps, all of 
whom must be set free before very long. Even with the 
successful passing of a comprehensive Land Purchase Act 
(which seems to be hanging fire rather badly) the problem 
will be a very serious one, and the longer the period of 
delay, the greater will be the difficulty in restoring these 


two classes—so similar to one another in everything but 
an almost fortuitous difference of loyalties—to anything 
like a normal life. A solution cannot be found without 
the co-operation of more forces than those which are at 
present supporting the Government. Official Labour 
must be called in to aid on the one hand, and the “ busi- 
ness man,’’ of whom we hear so much and see so little, 
must either be placated or suborned. At the moment it 
is clear that both these parties, for very different reasons, 
will be inclined to urge acceptance of the olive branch. 

As if to accentuate the position, Jim Larkin has at 
last returned, making one of his favourite dramatic 
appearances on the eve of Labour Day. The power of this 
remarkable man is best measured by the fact that his 
memory and his prestige are as fresh to-day as on the day 
when he disappeared (finally, as many hoped) into the 
byways of America and her prisons. Considering that 
hardly a day since then has been without its stirring 
incident, and that men then unknown have risen to and 
fallen from the highest pinnacles of fame, this evergreen 
reputation is an almost miraculous thing, and gives point 
to A.E.’s description of Larkin as a “‘ life force ’’ rather 
than a man. What exactly he will do no one seems to 
know, and certainly it would be foolish to attempt pro- 
phecy ; but unless he is much changed he will have started 
to do something before these words appear in print. That 
something will be of a drastic nature, and it is most 
unlikely to be agreeable either to the Government or to 
the leaders of the present Labour Party. It would seem 
that in order to meet him the Free State must have a 
measure of peace. 

As against this view, which is believed to be held 
by one section of the Government and its supporters, 
there is the view equally strongly held by another section 
that the Government should carry on without any com- 
promise or negotiation with anyone, relying on the fact 
that the absence of any alternative Government puts the 
present holders of power in an impregnable position. 
Ministers have been heard to predict for themselves a 
reign of ten or fifteen years, and they see nothing either 
unseemly or dangerous in a continual postponement of 
the General Election, the date for which is now receding 
till the end of the year or possibly the following spring. 

Unquestionably, the alternative Government, or 
even an alternative party, does not appear at the 
moment. Yet there can be no doubt that the country 
feels very scant enthusiasm for the present régime; and 
the apathy which has distinguished the public meetings 
of the new National Party is fast developing into 
hostility. Such ingratitude is, of course, a commonplace 
of revolutionary history, and some, at least, of the 
present Ministers have always rendered lip-service, at 
any rate, to that fact. But one feels sometimes that 
they have presumed on their knowledge to see how far 
they could go in annoying the people before the crash 
came. The list of names composing the General Council 
of the Cumann na ’n Gaedhail has been received with 
a mixture of amusement and indignation. With two or 
three exceptions it is a roster of political “hacks ’”’ of 
the most discredited type, and it is inconceivable that 
such a party could hope to carry the country at a free 
election. Perhaps it was a recognition of this fact 
which made them postpone their next meeting to as late 
a date as October, which seems rather an unusual pro- 
ceeding for a political party launched in the beginning 
of the year to prepare for an early appeal to the public. 

Meanwhile, the mass of the people who want to 
settle down to a normal life and to stave off the bank- 
ruptcy which so many of them are facing realize that 
every day of drift means a strengthening of the strangle- 
hold of a certain type of Civil Servant and of a few 
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vested interests, and they suspect that political freedom 
is going to be of little value if we relapse into economic 
dependence—which at present is the tendency. There 
are, too, many idealists who give no approval to militant 
Republicanism, but lament the decay of the Irish 
Ireland spirit which was so painfully evoked. If a 
leader arose competent to the task, a new Sinn Fein 
movement, of an economic and social character, would 
soon be in full swing. 

It is clear, therefore, that while the country 
demands peace, there will be powerful interests against 
it. The crux of de Valera’s offer is, of course, the oath 
of allegiance. Sooner or later this oath will have to go; 
it is repugnant to the sentiment of the people of Ireland, 
and useless as a safeguard to the people of England. 
Six months ago the Senate might have moved for its 
abolition and secured it; to-day it is doubtful whether 
the Government, even if they wished, could take any 
step which would be represented as tearing up the 
Treaty at the dictation of a defeated rebel. There will 
probably be a longish period of diplomatic maneuvring 
with military peace broken by spasmodic outbursts. 
Meanwhile, the stage is clear for any dramatic spectacle 
which Monsignor Luzio, Jim Larkin, or perhaps some 
unknown porson may care to present. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK 


A PoxtticaL CorRESPONDENT writes :— 

“ Among National Liberals in Parliament one must 
recognize two distinct schools of Reunionists, who are 
actuated by entirely different motives. There are some 
to whom Liberal Reunion is an end in itself; there are 
others to whom it is merely a very necessary means. The 
first group, led by Sir A. Mond, who is his own most 
convinced adherent, genuinely desire a revived, united, 
and independent Liberal Party. The other group want 
Reunion mainly as providing an effective base for the 
formation of a new Centre Party block. Mr. Lloyd 
George still sees in this prospect his best chance of 
getting a majority against Labor. But the taint of the 
old Coalition must be purged away before the formation 
of a new one is undertaken—so a brief immersion in the 
old Liberal spring is de rigueur before Lord Birken- 
head & Co. are again taken on board. 


“ Waite the Liberal Reunion drama is kept well in 
the centre of the stage, a Conservative Reunion move 
ment is going on more quietly—but not without some 
audible creaks and groans—in the wings. It is signifi- 
cant that Conservative Reunionists show a pure and 
disinterested enthusiasm for Liberal Reunion. They are 
as anxious to see Mr. Lloyd George provided for as 
Sir Alfred Mond must be for the comfortable settlement 
of Mr. Chamberlain and his friends. Even if the Centre 
Party lure were removed, however, there would remain 
the difficulty, insuperable at present, of inducing either 
the Diehards to swallow Lord Birkenhead or 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Robert Horne to forsake him. 


“Wuen is Mr. Bonar Law going to invite 
Lord Robert Cecil to join the Government? It 
is said that he would have done so long ago but 
for the opposition of Lord Curzon, who, now that 
he is enjoying, for the first time for so many years, 
undivided control of foreign affairs, is not at all anxious 
to welcome the arriva] of another king in Brentford.’’ 


A scaPEGoaT will doubtless have to be found for 
the dangerous fiasco which occurred at Wembley last 
Saturday, and it is probably true enough that if more 
foresight had been exercised better arrangements to 
cope with the crowd could have been made. But the 
annoyance of the 50,000 odd people who came determined 
to see the Cup Final, and for whom there was no room 
in the largest arena ever provided for the purpose, 
would probably have been scarcely lessened had they 
found the Stadium more impregnable to assault than 
the Bastille. The truth of the matter seems to be two- 
fold. It appears, in the first place, that the transport 
service to Wembley is so good that it delivered too many 
people at too great a pace, and failed to perform the 
negative and irritating but useful function—which 
trams and ’buses generally perform all too well on these 
occasions—of choking off a large margin of intending 
spectators at an early stage in their pilgrimage. The 
second point, which will probably receive insufficient 
notice, is that there is presumably a limit to the number 
of tens of thousands of people who can be enabled to 
see twenty-two other people kick a ball about. In short, 
a particular commercial stunt has been done very nearly 
to death, and it was more by good luck than good man- 
agement that the word ‘‘ death ’’ does not have to be 
used literally. 


OnE minor result of the Ruhr occupation has 
been to increase enormously the economic difficulties 
of German student-life. But the new forms which 
the struggle for survival develops are decidedly 
interesting. Perhaps they give us a glimpse of 
what the society of the future is going to be like, 
when the plutocratic dressing of culture is forced to 
disappear. About half the students of Germany now 
adopt the methods of the Wirtschaftshilfe organization. 
This means that they earn enough for the period of 
study by working for a portion of each year as laboring 
men on the fields, in the mines, or in the factories. 
After a little difficulty it has been possible for the 
students to come to terms with the Trade Unions, who 
now facilitate the system. During his weeks as a work- 
ing man, a student can, by very plain living, save half his 
wages. When he returns to his university he can be 
fed, chiefly on vegetables, through the co-operative 
kitchens of the same Wirtschaftshilfe organization, for 
the equivalent of about 2s. a week. It needs a little 
enthusiasm for study to live this life. The result is that 
a generation of students is growing up who have worked 
side by side with Labor, whose standard of life is 
lower than that of Labor, but who devote themselves, 
nevertheless, to the things of the mind. This may be 
one of the biggest things happening to-day in Europe, 
the most far-reaching social revolution of many genera- 
tions. In some ways it reminds one of student-life in 
Scotland a generation ago. But there it was rather 
peasants rising in status than the sons of the profes- 
sional classes joining the fellowship of Labor. It 
remains to be seen whether the brain can flourish as 
bravely on potatoes as it used to do on porridge. The 
Wirtschaftshilfe movement may be regarded as a prac- 
tical phase of the Jugend movement generally, which 
now permeates German student-life. It takes many 
and sometimes bizarre forms—the life of these wander- 
ing birds, who wear Byronic collars and walk in the 
woods. But it is the new and original thing in 
post-war Germany, out of which the Germany of the 
future will be born. The ideas of M. Poincaré seem 
wonderfully remote from, and irrelevant to, all this— 
the daily life and aspirations of German youth. Defeat 
and even oppression may bring forth fruits, 
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A sEconp visit to the Italian Puppets makes 
one a little more alive, perhaps, to the dangers 
of the extraordinary technical virtuosity of the 
operators. The superb caricature of a music-hall enter- 
tainment with which the programme begins loses 
nothing by repetition ; dolls and humans each, in one’s 
imagination, enhance the other. The fantasy of the 
opera which follows—the frogs, the spiders, the horse, 
the equestrian lady, the professional mourners—is rich. 
But one notices the tendency for realism to conquer 
imagination. When puppets become just like humans, 
they lose all their point. We do not want to see some- 
thing which at a sufficient distance we might mistake 
for Italian operetta. When the puppets are too success- 
ful we cease to be interested. But, of course, everyone 
ought to see them, if possible from somewhere in the 


dress circle ; neither the front of the stalls nor the back 
of the gallery commands the whole stage. 


Ir is instructive to compare the prices at the 
London Group (Messrs. Heal’s Gallery, Tottenham 
Court Road) this week with some of those at 
Mr. Augustus John’s Exhibition. It would be pos- 
sible to buy all the 150 pictures offered for sale by the 
London Group for one-quarter of what Mr. John was 
asking for his Symphonie Espagnole. Is it not possible 
that, if a public gallery wanted to instruct the young 
and enrich the future and render itself a repository of 
what is strongest and most promising in English art, it 
might do better to lay out its money in the Totten- 
ham Court Road? Our City Editor recommends the 
former purchase as the better lock-up of the two. 


SARAH BERNHARDT 


By LYTTON STRACHEY. 
(Copyright in U.S.A. by the “ New Republic.” 


THERE are many paradoxes in the art of acting. One 
of them—the discrepancy between the real feelings of 
the actor and those which he represents—was discussed 
by Diderot in a famous dialogue. Another—the singular 
divergence between the art of the stage and the art of 
the drama—was illustrated very completely by the 
career of Sarah Bernhardt. 


It is clear that the primary business of the actor is _ 


to interpret the conception of the dramatist; but it is 
none the less true that, after a certain degree of 
excellence has been reached, the merits of an actor have 
no necessary dependence upon his grasp of the 
dramatist’s meaning. To be a moderately good actor one 
must understand, more or less, what one’s author is up 
to; but the achievements of Sarah Bernhardt proved 
conclusively that it was possible to be a very great actor 
indeed without having the faintest notion, not only of 
the intentions of particular dramatists, but of the very 
rudiments of the dramatic art. 

No one who saw her in ‘‘ Hamlet”’ or in 
‘‘ Lorenzaccio ’’ could doubt that this was so. Her 
‘‘ Hamlet ’’ was a fantastic absurdity which far, far sur- 
passed the permitted limits even of a Gallic miscompre- 
hension of ‘‘ le grand Will.’’ But perhaps even more 
remarkable was her treatment of ‘‘ Lorenzaccio.”’ 
‘‘ Hamlet,’’ after all, from every point of view, is an 
extremely difficult play; but the main drift of Musset’s 
admirable tragedy is as plain as a pikestaff. It is a study 
in disillusionment—the disillusionment of a tyrannicide, 
who finds that the assassination, which he has contrived 
and executed with infinite hazard, skill, and difficulty, 
has merely resulted in a state of affairs even worse than 
before. Sarah Bernhardt, incredible as it may seem, 
brought down the final curtain on the murder of the 
tyrant, and thus made the play, as a play, absolutely 
pointless. What remained was a series of exciting 
scenes, strung together by the vivid and penetrating 
art of a marvellous actress. For art it was, and not mere 
posturing. Nothing could be further from the truth 
than to suppose that the great Frenchwoman belonged 
to that futile tribe of empty-headed impersonators, who, 
since Irving, have been the particular affliction of the 


English stage. Dazzling divinity though she was, she 
was also a serious, a laborious worker, incessantly 
occupied—not with expensive stage properties, elaborate 
make-up, and historically accurate scenery—but 
simply with acting. Sir Herbert Tree was ineffective 
because he neither knew nor cared how to act; he was 
content to be a clever entertainer. But Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s weakness, if weakness it can be called, arose 
from a precisely contrary reason—from the very pleni- 
tude of her power over all the resources of her craft— 
a mastery over her medium of so overwhelming a kind as 
to become an obsession. 

The result was that this extraordinary genius was 
really to be seen at her most characteristic in plays of 
inferior quality. They gave her what she wanted. She 
did not want—she did not understand—great drama; 
what she did want were opportunities for acting; and 
this was the combination which the ‘‘ Toscas,’’ the 
“‘ Camélias,”’ and the rest of them, so happily provided. 
In them the whole of her enormous virtuosity in the 
representation of passion had free play: she could con- 
trive thrill after thrill, she could seize and tear the 
nerves of her audience, she could touch, she could terrify, 
to the very top of her astonishing bent. In them, above 
all, she could ply her personality to the utmost. All 
acting must be, to some extent, an exploitation of the 
personality; but in the acting of Sarah Bernhardt 
that was the dominating quality—the fundamental 
element of her art. It was there that her strength, and 
her weakness, lay. During her best years, her person- 
ality remained an artistic instrument; but eventually 
it became too much for her. It absorbed both herself 
and her audience; the artist became submerged in the 
divinity; and what was genuine, courageous, and 
original in her character was lost sight of in oceans of 
highly advertised and quite indiscriminate applause. 

This, no doubt, was partly due to the age she lived 
in. It is odd but certainly true that the eighteenth 
century would have been profoundly shocked by the 
actress who reigned supreme over the nineteenth. The 
gay and cynical creatures of the ancien régime, who 
tittered over ‘‘ La Pucelle,’’ and whose adventures were 
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reflected without exaggeration in the pages of ‘‘ Les 
Liaisons Dangereuses,’’ would have recoiled in horror 
before what they would have called the ‘‘ indécence ”’ 
of one of Sarah Bernhardt’s ordinary scenes. 
Every age has its own way of dealing with these matters ; 
and the nineteenth century made up for the high tone of 
its literature and the decorum of its behaviour by the 
luscious intensity of its theatrical displays. Strict 
husbands in icy shirt-fronts and lovely epitomes of all 
the domestic virtues in bustles would sit for hours 
thrilling with frenzied raptures over intimate and 
elaborate presentments of passion in its most feverish 
forms. The supply and the demand, interacting upon 
one another, grew together. But by the end of the 
century the fashion had begun to change. The star of 
Eleonora Duse rose upon the horizon; Ibsen became 
almost popular; the Théatre Antoine, the Moscow Art 
Theatre, introduced a new style of tragic acting—a prose 
style—surprisingly effective and surprisingly quiet, and 
subtle with the sinuosities of actual life. Already by the 
beginning of the twentieth century the bravura of 
Sarah Bernhardt seemed a magnificent relic of the past. 
And the generation which was to plunge with reckless 
fanaticism into the gigantic delirium of the war found 
its pleasures at the theatre in a meticulous imitation of 
the significant trivialities of middle-class interiors. 
Fortunately, however, Sarah Bernhardt’s genius did 
not spend itself entirely in amazing personal triumphs 
and the satisfaction of the emotional needs of a 
particular age. Fortunately the mightier genius of 
Jean Racine was of such a nature that it was able to 
lift hers on to its own level of the immortal and the 
universal. In this case there was no need on her part 
for an intellectual realization of the dramatist’s purpose ; 
Racine had enough intellect for both; all that she had 
to do was to play the parts he had provided for her to 
the height of her ability ; his supreme art did the rest. 
Her ‘‘ Hermione ’’ was a masterpiece ; but certainly the 
greatest of all her achievements was in ‘‘ Phédre.”’ 
Tragedy possesses an extraordinary quality, which, 
perhaps, has given it its traditional place of primacy 
among all the forms of literature. It is not only 
immortal; it is also for ever new. There are infinite 
implications in it which reveal themselves by a mysteri- 
ous law to each succeeding generation. The ‘‘ Gdipus ”’ 
acted yesterday at Cambridge was the identical play 
that won the prize two thousand years ago; and yet it 
was a different ‘‘ GEdipus,’’ with meanings for the 
modern audience which were unperceived by the 


Athenians. The records show conclusively that the 
‘* Phédre ”’ of Bernhardt differed as much from that of 
Rachel as Rachel’s differed from Clairon’s, and as 
Clairon’s differed from that of the great actress 
who created the part under the eyes of Racine. But 
each was ‘‘ Phédre.’’ Probably the latest of these inter- 
pretations was less perfect in all its parts than some of its 
predecessors; but the great moments, when they came, 
could never have been surpassed. All through there 
were details of such wonderful beauty that they return 
again and again upon the memory—unforgettable 
delights. The hurried horror of 


‘* Mes yeux le retrouvaient dans les traits de son pére ”’ ; 
the slow, expanding, mysterious grandeur of 
“Le ciel, tout l’univers, est plein de mes aieux ”’; 


the marvellous gesture with which the words of Enone, 
announcing the approach of Thésée, seemed to be 
pressed back into silence down her “‘ ill-uttering throat ”’ 
—such things, and a hundred others, could only have 
been conceived and executed by a consummate artist in 
her happiest vein. But undoubtedly the topmost reach 
came in the fourth act, when the Queen, her reason 
tottering with passion and jealousy, suddenly turns upon 
herself in an agony of self-reproach. Sarah Bernhardt’s 
treatment of this passage was extremely original, and it 
is difficult to believe that it was altogether justified by 
the text. Racine’s words seem to import a violent 
directness of statement :— 


‘‘ Chaque mot sur mon front fait dresser mes cheveux ’’ ; 


but it was with hysteric irony, with dreadful, mocking 
laughter, that the actress delivered them. The effect 
was absolutely overwhelming, and Racine himself could 
only have bowed to the ground before such a triumphant 
audacity. Then there followed the invocation to Minos, 
culminating in the stupendous 


‘* Je crois voir de ta main tomber l’urre terrible.”’ 


The secret of that astounding utterance baffles the 
imagination. The words boomed and crashed with a 
superhuman resonance which shook the spirit of the 
hearer like a leaf in the wind. The 
often been raved over; but in Sarah Bernhardt’s voice 
there was more than gold: there was thunder and light- 
ning; there was Heaven and Hell. But the pitcher is 
broken at the fountain ; that voice is silent now for ever, 
and the Terror and the Pity that lived in it and purged 
the souls of mortals have faded into incommunicable 


“ce 


voix d’or ’’ has 


dreams. 


TO SPAIN 


By VIRGINIA 


WOOLF. 


[Copyright in U.S.A. by the “ New Republic.” 


You, who cross the Channel yearly, probably no longer 
see the house at Dieppe, no longer feel, as the train 
moves slowly down the street, one civilization fall, 
another rise—from the ruin and chaos of British stucco 
this incredible pink and blue pheenix, four stories high, 
with its flower-pots, its balconies, its servant girl leaning 
on the window-sill, indolently looking out. Quite 
unmoved you sit reading—Thomas Hardy, perhaps— 
bridging abysses, preserving continuity, a little con- 


temptuous of the excitement which is moving those who 
fee] themselves liberated from one civilization, launched 
upon another to such odd gestures, such strange 
irreticences. But reflect how much they have already 
gone through. Try to recall the look of London streets 
seen very early, perhaps very young, from a cab window 
on the way to Victoria. Everywhere there is the same 
intensity, as if the moment, instead of moving, lay 
suddenly still, became suddenly solemn, fixed the 
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passors-by~in their most transient aspects eternally. 
They do not know how important they have become. 
If they did, perhaps they would cease to buy newspapers 
and scrub door-steps. But we who are about to leave 
them feel all the more moved that they should continue 
to do these homely things on the brink of that precipice 
—our departure. Therefore it is natural that those who 
have survived the crossing, with its last scrutiny of pass- 
ing faces so like a little rehearsal of death, should be 
shaken ; should move handbags ; start conversations ; and 
tremble for one intoxicating moment upon the brink 
of that ideal society where everyone without fear or 
hesitation reveals the depths of his soul. 

But it is only for a moment. Next, the disembodied 
spirit fluttering at the window desires above all things 
to be admitted to the new society where the houses are 
painted in lozenges of pale pink and blue; women wear 
shawls; trousers are baggy ; there are crucifixes on hill- 
tops ; yellow mongrel dogs; chairs in the street ; cobbles— 
gaiety, frivolity, drama, in short. “I’m awfully sorry 
for Agnes, because now they can’t be married till he 
gets a job in London. It’s too far to get back from the 
works for midday dinner. I should have thought the 
father would have done something for them.’’ These 
detached sentences, spoken a little brokenly (for they 
are frowning into tiny mirrors and drawing combs 
intently through fair bobbed hair) by two English girls, 
fall like the bars of a prison-house heavily across the 


mind. It is from them that we must escape; the hours, ~ 


the works, the divisions, rigid and straight, of the old 
British week. Already, as the train moved out of 
Dieppe, these obstructions seemed bubbling and boil- 
ing in the cauldron of a more congenial civilization. The 
days of the week diminished; the hours disappeared. 
It was five o’clock, but: no banks had simultaneously 
shut their doors, nor from innumerable lifts had millions 
of citizens emerged in time for dinner, or in the poorer 
suburbs for slices of cold meat and Swiss roll laid orderly 
in shallow glass dishes. There must be divisions, even 
for the French, but where they fall we cannot tell, and 
the lady in the corner, so pale, so plump, so compact, 
seemed as she sat smiling to be riding life over ditches 
and boundaries smoothed out hy the genius of the 
Latin race. 

She rose to go to the dining car. As she sat down 
she took a small frying-pan from her handbag and hid 
it discreetly beneath a tent made from a copy of 
“Le Temps.’’ Deftly, as each dish was served, she 
secreted a portion in the absence of the waiter. Her 
husband smiled. Her husband approved. We only 
knew that she was brave. They might be poor. The 
helpings were large. The French have mothers. To 
redress perpetually the extravagances of life, and make 
the covering fit the fact instead of bulging in osten- 
tatious emptiness, was part, no doubt, of the French 
genius for living. Still, when it comes to the thick, 
yellow rind of a not fresh cheese—— Ironically smiling, 
she condescended, in that exquisite tongue which 
twinkles like diamonds with all its accents, to explain 
that she kept a dog. But she might have kept— 


anything. “Life is so simple,’’ she seemed to say. 
“Life is so simple—life ig so simple,” said the 


wheels of the Sud Express all night long in that idiotic 
or ironic way they have, for any message less appropriate 
to the uneasy darkness, the clank of chains, the 
anguished cries of railwaymen, and, in the dawn, the 
misery of the unrested body could scarcely be imagined. 
But travellers are much at the mercy of phrases. Taken 
from home, which, like a shell, has made them hard, 
separate, individual, vast generalizations formulate in 
their exposed brains ; the stress of wheel or window-blind 
beats into rhythm idiotic sayings of false profundity 
about life, repeats to distraction fragments of prose, and 
makes them stare with ferocious melancholy at the 
landscape, which, in the middle of France, is dull 
enough. The French are methodical ; but life is simple ; 
the French are prosaic; the French have roads. Yes, 
they have roads which strike from that lean poplar there 
to Vienna, to Moscow; pass Tolstoy’s house, climb 
mountains, then march, all shop decorated, down the 
middle of famous cities. But in England the road runs 
out on to a cliff; wavers into sand at the edge of the 
sea. It begins to seem dangerous to live in England. 
Here actually one could build a house and have no 
neighbours ; go for a walk along this eternal white road 
for two, three, four miles, and meet only one black dog 
and one old woman who, depressed perhaps by the 
immensity of the landscape and the futility of loco- 
motion, has sat herself down on a bank, attached her 
cow to her by a rope, and there sits, unmoved, incurious, 
monumental. Could our English poets for a moment 
share her seat and think her thoughts, forget the parish, 
the pansy, and the sparrow’s egg, and concentrate (as 
she appears to do) upon the fate of man! 

But as the country grows larger and larger outside 
Bordeaux the concentration which is needed to produce 
even the simplest of little thoughts is rent as a glove is 
torn by the thrust of a large hand. Blessed are painters 
with their brushes, paints, and canvases. But 
words are flimsy things. They turn tail at the first 
approach of visual beauty. They let one down in the 
most literal sense into a chaotic, an alarming chasm, 
filled—for the eye pours it all in—with white towns, 
with mules in single file, with solitary farms, with 
enormous churches, with vast fields crumbling at even- 
ing into pallor, with fruit-trees blazing askew like 
blown matches, and trees buriing with oranges, and 
clouds and storms. Beauty seems to have closed over- 
head, and one washes this way and that in her waters. 
It is always on the shoulders of a human being that one 
climbs out; a profile in the corridor; a lady in 
deep mourning who steps into a motor-car and drives 
across an arid plain—where and why? a child in Madrid 
throwing confetti effusively upon the figure of Christ; 
an Englishman discussing, while his hat obscures half 
the Sierra Nevada, Mr. Churchill’s last article in the 
‘‘ Times.’’ ‘‘ No,’’ one says to beauty—as one rebukes 
an importunate dog—‘‘ down, down ; let me look at you 
through the eyes of human beings.” 

But the Englishman’s hat is no measure of the 
Sierra Nevada. Setting out next day upon foot and 
mule-back, this wrinkled red and white screen, this 
background for hats, this queer comment (especially at 
sunset) upon Mr, Churchil]’s article in the ‘‘ Times,’’ is 
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found to consist of stones, olive trees, goats, asphodels, 
irises, bushes, ridges, shelves, clumps, tufts, and hollows 
innumerable, indescribable, unthinkable. The mind’s 
contents break into short sentences. It is hot; the old 
man ; the frying-pan ; it is hot ; the image of the Virgin ; 
the bottle of wine; it is time for lunch; it is only half- 
past twelve; it is hot. And then over and over again 
come all those objects—stones, olives, goats, asphodels, 
dragon-flies, irises, until by some trick of the imagina- 
tion they run into phrases of command, exhortation, 
and encouragement such as befit soldiers marching, 
sentinels on lonely nights, and leaders of great bat- 
talions. But must one give up the struggle? Must one 
relinquish the game? Yes, for the clouds are drifting 
across the pass; mules mind not what they carry ; mules 
never stumble; they know the way. 
everything to them? 


Why not leave 


Riders, as night comes on (and the pass was very 
misty), seem to be riding out of life towards some 
very enticing prospect, while the four legs of their beasts 
carry on all necessary transactions with the earth. 
Riders are at rest; on they go, and on and on. And, 
they muse, what does it all matter; and what harm can 
come to a good man (behold two priests stepping out of 
the drizzle, bowing and disappearing) in life or after 
death? And then, since a fox has crossed the path, 
which is on turf and must be nearly at the top of the 
mountain, how strangely it seems as if they were riding 
in England, a long day’s journey, hundreds of years 
ago, and the danger is over, and they see the lights of 
the inn, and the hostess comes into the courtyard and 
bids them sit round the fire while she cocks dinner, 
which they do, half-dreaming, while clumsy boys and 
girls with red flowers pass and repass in the background, 
and the mother suckles her baby, and the old man, who 
never speaks, breaks tufts from the brushwood and 
throws them on the fire, which blazes up, and the whole 
company stares. 

But, good heavens! One never knows what days 
follow what nights. “ Don 
Fernando had a passion for pigeon pie, and so kept 


Good heavens again! 


pigeons up here ’’—on his roof, that is, from which one 
has this astonishing, this strange, this disturbing view 
of the Alpujarras. “ He died last summer in Granada.”’ 
Did he, indeed? It is the light, of course; a million 
razor-blades have shaved off the bark and the dust, and 
out pours pure colour; whiteness from fig-trees; red and 
green and again white from the enormous, the humped, 
the everlasting landscape. But listen to the sounds on 
the roof—first the fluttering pigeons; then water rush- 
ing; then an old man crying chickens for sale; then a 
donkey braying in the valley far below. Listen; and 
as one listens this random life begins to be issued from 
the heart of a village which has faced the African coast 
with a timeless and aristocratic endurance for a 
thousand years. But how say this (as one descends from 
the blaze) to the Spanish peasant woman who bids one 
enter her room, with its lilies and its washing, and smiles 
and looks out of the window as if she too had looked for 
a thousand years? 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE SCANDAL OF THE SAAR. 


Siz,—British opinion is tolerably informed as to what is 
happening in the Ruhr. Has it any idea what is happening 
in the Saar? Does it realize that the policy France has 
adopted in the area she holds under military occupation is 
being deliberately extended, under cover of what is nominally 
League of Nations government, to the League-administered 
territory adjoining? And do the League of Nations Union 
and its supporters propose to take any action in regard to 
the lamentable failure of the League of Nations Council last 
week to deal with a flagrant and undisguised abuse? 

It is unfortunate that the League Council, after working 
through practically the whole of its agenda in public, decided 
to handle the Saar problem behind closed doors. But the 
minutes even of private meetings of the Council are subse- 
quently published, and what took place is therefore suffi- 
ciently known. 

The Governing Commission of the Saar Valley, it may 
be recalled, consists, as provided by the Treaty of Versailles, 
of one Frenchman, one inhabitant of the area, and three 
members who must be neither French nor German. These 
three are at the present time a Belgian, a Dane who has lived 
for fifteen years in Paris, and a very able Canadian, Mr. 
Waugh, for some years Mayor of Winnipeg. It is a matter 
of historic record that on practically every controversial 
question the Commission, which takes its decision by a 
majority, divides three against two, the two being the 
Canadian and the Saar representative. 

In spite of that, the administration was carried on 
satisfactorily enough till the French occupation of the Ruhr 
in January. From that moment the whole atmosphere 
changed. It so happened that a miners’ strike, purely 
economic in its motives, was then impending in the Saar. 
The mines are now the property of the French Government, 
and the miners were not content with their pay. The strike 
did not actually break out till February, and by that time, 
feeling having been keenly roused in the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland, it undoubtedly assumed a political as well as an 
economic flavour. 

There was, however, little disorder, and there appears to 
have been small justification for the action of the President 
of the Governing Commission, M. Rault, formerly Prefect of 
Lyons, in calling for reinforcements of French troops, which 
brought the number up from less than 2,000 to 4,000. That, 
however, is a secondary matter. Far more important was the 
issue, in the middle of March, of an extraordinary decree 
(under circumstances which constitute a clear violation of the 
Treaty of Versailles) establishing practically a state of siege 
in the Saar. 

Beginning with a series of clauses imposing heavy penal- 
ties on any person inciting to violence, taking part in secret 
meetings directed against the Government of the territory, 
or possessing a secret store of weapons, the decree proceeds to 
enact, in a provision worth quoting textually, that :— 

; ‘Persons committing any of the following offences shall 
be liable to imprisonment for a period not exceeding five 
years and, should the Court so decide, to a fine not exceed- 
ing 10,000 francs: 

‘*In public or at a meeting— 
(a) Casting discredit on the Treaty of Peace of 
Versailles. 
(b) Insulting or traducing 
(1) The League of Nations, its members, or the 
States signatories of the Peace of 
Versailles ; 


(2) The Governing Commission, its members, 
organizations, or the officials responsible 
for the conduct of its administration.’ 

There follows a series of penal clauses restricting the freedom 
of the Press and of public meeting. 

This monstrous invasion of the normal rights of citizen- 
ship in a territory under the special protection of the League 
of Nations was not adopted by a unanimous vote of the 
Commission. Three members out of five (the Frenchman, the 
Belgian, and the Dane) supported it. The Canadian argued 
and voted against it. The local Saar member, who is not 
elected by the population, but appointed by the League of 
Nations Council, abstained—a sufficient index of his quality. 
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For commentary on the action of the Governing Commis- 
sion it is sufficient to quote one or two entries in the minutes 
of the private meeting at which the League of Nations Council 
discussed the matter last week. The question was placed on 
the agenda at the instance of Mr. Branting, the late Prime 
Minister of Sweden, and from his observations the following 
passages may be cited :— 

‘‘T must frankly record the unfavourable impression 
caused by the fact that it has been considered necessary to 
establish in a region administered by the — of Nations 
a régime only justifiable in time of war. This provisional 
decree authorizes the severest penalties for acts which are 
not punishable at all or are considered merely ag insignificant 
misdemeanours in any othe: country.” 

** Any such action or rather any such remarks (for such 
misdemeanours often consist merely of words) are punish- 
able by this decree, even if the offence in question is 
committed outside the Saar Territory and by a person who 
is not an inhabitant of the Saar. A Swede who enters the 
Saar Territory is liable to be punished for having criticized 
the Treaty of Versailles in a Swedish newspaper. . . . Further, 
the publication of newspapers can be stopped for a period 
of four weeks; meetings and processions can be forbidden 
in advance and societies suppressed. Finally, it is not the 
ordinary Courts which deal with cases arising under the 
decree, but a Court specially established, whose members 
are appointed annually by the Governing Commission.” 

In defence, M. Rault observed that “the duty of the 
Chairman of the Governing Commission was to ensure the 
right to work, and security for the State mines, which under 
the Treaty of Versailles belonged to France,” and proceeded 
to dwell on the growth of secret societies in the area. 
M. Gabriel Hanotaux, the French member of the League 
Council, warmly defended the Governing Commission, after 
which the British member, Mr. Edward Wood, in a speech of 
too studied moderation, associated himself largely with 
Mr. Branting’s strictures. Finally there took place an 
instructive interchange, recorded in the minutes of the 
Council as follows :— 

‘Mr. Woop noted the observation of M. Rault that he 


proposed to withdraw the decree on the termination of the 
strike. 


‘*M. Ravutt said that he had not undertaken to withdraw 
the decree immediately after the strike. That would depend 
on the situation.” 

The remaining seven members of the Council having, if the 
official minutes are an adequate record, remained resolutely 
mute, this part of the subject was dropped. 

But there remained another equally important in its 
way. The method of appointment of the Saar member of the 
Commission has been mentioned. It is not surprising, under 
the circumstances, that the person selected is, to all appear- 
ance, chosen for his general pliability, and largely on the 
advice of the President of the Commission. A month or two 
ago the sitting Saar member, Dr. Hector, who answered this 
description admirably, resigned the position “on grounds of 
health” after bringing a libel action against a local paper 
and losing it. It fell to the League Council to appoint a 
successor. The President of the Governing Commission 
desired the position to fall to an elderly gentleman of 68 
named Land, who had distinguished himself by his absten- 
tion from voting when he sat as substitute member of the 
Commission on the day the notorious extraordinary decree 
was being adopted. 

M. Land was for a time Acting Landrat of Sarrelouis, 
and was conspicuously passed over by the President of the 
Governing Commission when the latter had to appoint a 
permanent Landrat. He was, however, held to be good 
enough for a seat on the Governing Commission, and M. 
Hanotaux, the French member of the Council, duly proposed 
him. At this point we may recur for a moment to the 
minutes :— 


“Mr. Woop said he could not vote for M. Land, and 
he must reserve full liberty of attion for the representative 
of Great Britain when the question of the renewal of the 
appointment came up for consideration. 
‘‘Mr. BRANTING said he could not vote for M. Land’s 
— He was not convinced that M. Land possessed 
the confidence of the loyal population.” 
No other name being put forward, Mr. Land was appointed 
by eight votes to two abstentions. 

Only two final questions are needed. Is the Saar 
governed from Paris or Geneva? And what does the British 
Government intend to do about it?—Yours, &c., 


K. 
London. 


“TROUBLE IN UPPER SILESIA.” 

Sir,—I was sorry to read the letter by Mr. N. W. Ger- 
mains under the above heading in your issue of the 28th 
ult., especially as I find myself obliged, from inquiries I have 
made, to question very seriously the authenticity of the 
writer. 

Mr. Germains describes himself as “a former member 
of the British Section, Inter-Allied Control and Plebiscite 
Commission in Upper Silesia, and correspondent of the 
‘Times.’”’ The construction of the sentence in which this 
description occurs makes it barely possible for a reader to 
understand the word “former” as qualifying not only the 
membership of the Inter-Allied Commission, but also his 
alleged position as correspondent of the “Times.” I should 
imagine, however, that nine out of every ten of your readers 
would not so qualify the second part of the description, and 
would understand that Mr. Germains was at present in 
Oppeln as a correspondent of the “ Times.” 

In these circumstances, will you permit me to state, with 
the complete authorization of the “Times,” that Mr. Ger- 
mains is not their correspondent in Oppeln, but some time 
ago he acted for a very short period as a locum tenens, and 
that they have never since been anxious to be associated in 
any way with his activities? As-for the matter of his letter, 
it must, of course, be evident that anyone remaining in 
Oppeln after his Allied activities have ceased is exposed to 
a very strong temptation to become a mere agent of German 
propaganda. At any rate, I am positive that this story of a 
Polish agitation to utilize the French occupation of the Ruhr 
by gaining the so-called Korfanty line in Upper Silesia is 
an absolute canard. There may have been, of course, a few 
hotheads who have talked of it—there are hotheads even 
in Germany—but no one who has studied intimately, as 
I have done during the last few months, the course of 


- political and economic events in Poland, can think that 


any such project would gain the assent of any Polish Govern- 
ment or of any responsible Polish politicians. So far as his 
tales of “acts of oppression” are concerned, I confess to 
the possession of a sceptical mind. There is a family simi- 
larity in all such tales which suggests only too plainly the 
brush of the propagandist.—Yours, &c., 


J. H. Hagtey. 
2, Upper Montague Street, Russell Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 


“THE RAVENS.” 

Sim,—* H. J. M.” is such a well-known observer of birds, 
and his information is usually so accurate, that it is with 
some diffidence that I venture to point out an obvious error 
in his very interesting article which appeared in your issue 
of the 21st ult. “H.J. M.” states that a pair of ravens breed 
inland among the Mendips and nowhere else in England away 
from the coast. So far as Northumberland is concerned this 
is certainly not correct, for there are three sites in the 
Cheviots—all of them many miles from the coast—on which 
ravens still breed, and have done so ever since I can remem- 
ber. One of these sites is on a moor which I had 
for some years, and I have never known the ravens fail to 
rear their young. Every year, about the beginning of 
August, the old birds chase the young birds off the moor, 
and I have never known of a second pair attempting to 
breed on the same moor, although it contains many equally 
suitable sites. The interesting point therefore arises—What 
happens to the young ravens which are reared annually and 
which leave this moor? They must go somewhere, and it is 
hard to believe that they are all shot; consequently, I am 
inclined to think that there are many more ravens in wild 
and inaccessible parts of England than “H. J. M.” suggests. 

Should “H. J. M.” ever come to Northumberland, I 
should be delighted to take him up to the moor in question 
and show him my ravens’ nest. It is always built on a 
ledge in a crag—known as the Ravens’ Crag—and is only 
about twenty feet from the top, so that you can look straight 
down into the nest.—Yours, &., 


CrarENce D, SmitH. 


Loughbrow, Hexham. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


‘* Men or Lerrers,’’ by Dixon Scott, was first 
published in 1916 with an introduction by Mr. Max 


Beerbohm. The words ‘‘ With a preface by Sir A. Z.”’. 


on the title page of a book usually imply a testimonial 
which deserves the kind of respect to be given to the 
statement that ‘‘ I suffered from backache and dizzi- 
ness for the last ten years and got no relief from any 
doctors or medicine until a friend of mine recommended 
me to take a box of your pills.’’ But Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm is not the ordinary distinguished preface-writer, 
and a pill recommended by him with high praise could 
be no ordinary literary pill. The searcher for new merit 
in the world of books, therefore, added what was pro- 
bably then an unknown name to his list, and read 
Dixon Scott’s book of criticism. Some of the general 
public did the same, for the book went out of print. It 
is now published, with an additional essay on Whit- 
man, as the first volume in a new series, ‘‘ The Bookman 
Library ’’ (Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d. net). 


* * * 


Scorr’s essays are well worth reading, or even re- 
reading, and so too, it is hardly necessary to add, is 
Mr. Beerbohm’s introduction. Scott was certainly 
a very brilliant writer who gave his gems the extra polish 
and sparkle demanded by modern journalism ; genuine 
originality kept his brain pliant despite the fact that it 
contained a considerable amount of knowledge; and he 
could bring to bear upon books the rare combination of 
a subtle mind and a subtle ear. Mr. Beerbohm speaks 
boldly of his ‘‘ genius,’’ and naturally goes on to wonder 
what he would have done with it had not the war and 
Gallipoli snuffed it out at the age of thirty-four. The 
answer to this question can, perhaps, be guessed from 
observing exactly what Scott has to say about those of 
his contemporaries who also possessed genius and were 
allowed, owing to the fact that they were never of “‘ mili- 
tary age,’’ to use it to the bitter end. Bernard Shaw, 
Rudyard Kipling, Sir James Barrie, Henry James, 
Wells, Arnold Bennett, Mr. Chesterton, John Masefield, 
Mrs. Meynell—these are the names which stand as the 
titles to his essays, and it is a significant fact that when 
they are had up before the throne of literary judgment, 
and made to answer to their names, and give an account 
of the use which they have made of the genius or talent 
which God gave to them, the result is usually the same. 
{n all these great men of our generation there are great 
qualities to appreciate and to praise, and yet in judging 
them as artists, as men who simply make things in words, 
in every case except perhaps that of Henry James, the 
appreciation leads inevitably to a ‘‘ but—.’’ The 
literary promise of the young Shaw, the young Kipling, 
the young Wells, was so great, but the fulfilment, if not 
disappointing, is strangely and disconcertingly warped. 


* * * 


THERE are signs in Scott’s brilliant and conscientious 
prose that he too had the brand of our generation, and 
that, even if he had been given the full term of the lease 
of his genius, it would have ended thirty years hence in 
some young critic pronouncing over him that depressing 
‘* but—.’’ What, one asks oneself, is the cause of this 
warping or running to seed of literary genius since 1880? 
The answer, or part of it, may be that towards the end 
of the nineteenth century we slipped into the Silver Age 


of English literature. The Silver Age in literature is 
like the Silver Leaf in plum trees: for a brief time it is 
very beautiful or bizarre, but it is none the less a mortal 
disease. Some writers, like Pater, Mrs. Meynell, and 
even Henry James, made no struggle against it; they 
yielded, content to write beautiful silver English which 
already showed its fatal tendency to run to seed. The 
others reacted violently, as Tacitus had done in the 
Silver Age of Latin, against the Silver Bacillus. But, 
unlike Tacitus, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Wells, and Mr. Bennett 
never discovered a literary form in which to say what 
they wanted to say. The result is that, though they 
may have great wit, humour, or imagination, though 
they may be great reformers, preachers, story-tellers, 
or entertainers, yet, as men of letters, they show 
a warping or distortion of their gifts. It is in this 
distortion or warping that Dixon Scott again and again 
found the key to his interpretative criticism. In Shaw 
he saw a romantic forcing himself to become a public 
speaker, a Fabian, reformer, preacher. Kipling, the 
meek and dreamy artist, forces himself to become the 
loud-voiced realist Jingo, the favourite of mess-rooms 
and music-halls. Mr. Wells throws away his genius for 
“bold improvization,’”’ his ‘‘ images of an animal 
accuracy,’’ and his ‘‘ phrases of a pouncing precision,’ 
in order to make marionettes jerk their arms and legs in 
card-houses of social! theories. 


* * * 


I po not agree with the details of all Scott’s 
diagnoses, but it is true, I think, that in almost every case 
of a writer dissected by him there were natural literary 
gifts, often amounting to genius, which have been dis- 
torted to uses for which artistically they were not suited. 
That, surely, is a peculiar characteristic of our time. 
You can find nothing like it among the Elizabethans or 
in the eighteenth century or at the beginning cf the 
nineteenth or among the Victorians. It is, I believe, 
a reaction against, a last despairing effort to escape 
“* silverization ’’; but that is only half an explanation. 
For what produces the Silver Age of literatures? <A 
possible answer to this question is suggested by 
Dixon Scott’s book. Again and again, not only in 
the book itself, but in Mr. Beerbohm’s introduction, 
there is a harping upon the effect which London has 
on the young writer. Mr. Beerbohm thinks that much 
of the charm of Scott’s own writing was due to his having 
been a provincial, and Scott himself more than once 
finds that it was London and the London Press which 
led a young writer to force his gifts or genius into a 
particular mould. It certainly requires immense 
strength and courage to stand out against the 
literary atmosphere of London, whereas it is compara- 
tively easy to remain untouched by that of Manchester 
or Moscow. It is possible that when capitals cease to be 
provincial and become metropolitan, as Rome did long 
ago and as London did in the last century, they produce 
‘* silverization ’’ and make great literature impossible. 
It is significant that Mr. Conrad and Mr. Hardy, the 
two writers of our age in whom there is no trace of this 
distortion of literary gifts, and who have allowed their 
genius to develop quietly and naturally after the old- 
fashioned manner of most great or medium men 
between Hesiod and Dickens, have both remained alone 
a long way outside the radius and the influence of 
London. 


L. W. 
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REVIEWS 


“EAST IS EAST.” 


Dostoevsky: Letters and Reminiscences. 
8. S. KoTELIANSKY and J. MIDDLETON MuRRY. 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


‘In Europe I think they know the star Sirius more 
thoroughly than they know Ruseia.’””"—DosToEvskyY. 


Edited by 
(Chatto & 


TH1s somewhat miscellaneous volume contains, first, Dos- 
toevsky’s letter to his brother written immediately after he 
and his fellow-conspirators had been led out before the 
firing-party, only to exchange at the last instant death for 
Siberia ; eight letters to a friend dating from the bitter years 
in Geneva and Dresden (1868-71) ; reminiscences by his wife 
of the struggle after their return to Russia ; his letters to her 
about his triumph at the Pushkin Anniversary of 1880, 
and, lastly, a correspondence with Pobedonoszev. The 
actual translation, it may be said at once, is, on the whole, 
good, although “ poesy” and “ poet” are several times used 
where the meaning is clearly “creation” and “creative 
artist” in general; while “the impossibility to officiate ” 
and “So it has posited itself” (‘‘sketched itself out,” 
apparently) are not English. 

But was it not, one wonders, with an ironic smile that 
the present Government of Moscow authorized the publica- 
tion of these utterances of an ardent monarchist, whose last 
abomination their Marxism would have been, and among 
them this prophecy (1868): “A great renewal is about to 
descend upon the whole world, through Russian thought 
(which, you are quite right, is solidly welded with Ortho- 
doxy), and this will be achieved in less than a hundred 
years’? Doubtless they can put their own interpretation on 
that, might quote it even, as scripture to their purpose. 

But it is not to Dostoevsky, who likewise predicted 
the imminent exodus of the English from Great Britain, that 
one would go for political second-sight; and the main 
interest of the book lies in its three middle sections, with the 
light they throw on his own life and the doubled darkness 
they cast on the riddle of the Russian mind. The letters 
from Geneva are the cries of a soul in the torments of an 
Inferno—the accursed cold of a land without stoves or 
double windows, the barbarousness of the Swiss—‘“ Oh, if 
you only knew what a stupid, dull, insignificant, savage 
people it is!”—his homesickness for Russia. “ A workman 
here is not worth the little finger of a workman of ours.” 
And yet they are, at least, better than the Germans: “In 
Germany I was, above all, struck by the stupidity of the 
people; they are infinitely stupid, they are immeasurably 
stupid.” He is tortured by the idea of losing touch with 
Russia, of becoming westernized like the hated Turgenev— 
“Everything here makes me feel like a beast” ; tortured by 
poverty—‘ Yesterday I pawned my last coat. In six days 

. not a brass farthing” ; by the endless strain of writing 
against time huge instalments of “ The Idiot,” payment for 
which had already been anticipated and spent ; by his debts 
in Russia and the extortions of his miserable stepson, who, 
meanwhile, was surreptitiously selling his cherished library 
at home book by book; by fits of epilepsy that left him a 
wreck in body and soul. All this is not enlivening reading, 
though it gives a new aspect of ourselves and the capital 
of the League. Buta less overstrung mind than Dostoevsky’s 
might have been brought, under such conditions, to the 
hysterical distress and disgust and despair that pervade 
these pitiful pages, with their self-reproach, their reiterated 
appeals to Maikov, “for the love of God,” “for the love of 
Christ,” their spasms of hatred of the “dung-beetles’’ of 
Russian Liberalism and the whole outlook of the West. And 
meanwhile, somehow, “ The Idiot ” got written. 

The contrast in the next section is absolute; luckily 
for Dostoevsky there was a strong infusion of the hated 
Western mind in his second wife, who was half a Swede, and 
whose sense and competence alone stood between him and 
utter ruin on his return to Russia. When his brother died 
and before he went abroad, Dostoevsky had, with a noble 
quixotry like Scott’s, taken over his debts. Guileless and 


unpractical as a child, he became the prey of any swindlers 
who chose to assert that the deceased had owed them money ; 
for, without asking for proof, he paid them at once, or, 
when that became impossible, gave them bills on himself. 
The result may be imagined; and now, on his return to 
Russia, only the courage and address of his wife saved him 
from being imprisoned on account of debts for which 
his own innocence had made him liable. Add to this the 
loss of her own property by a series of misfortunes, the 
incessant spongings of relatives, especially the quite incred- 
ible stepson, the inability of Dostoevsky to say “No” to any 
of them, and his childish jealousy about her, and there is 
small wonder if a restrained bitterness runs through this 
tale of the spoiling of her youth. After ten years working 
off the debt, Dostoevsky survived only twelve months to 
enjoy his freedom. 

But not before that final triumph, which makes a vivid 
contrast of the next section in its turn. To the mere Western, 
indeed, the story of the popular demonstration which fol- 
lowed Dostoevsky’s speech at the Pushkin Celebration of 
1880, at Moscow, reads like an extract from the annals of 
Bedlam. There he found an opportunity of uttering his 
deepest ideal of Holy Russia as the salt and the redemption 
of the earth ; and at the close of his speech, he says, there 
rose from the vast audience a wail and roar of ecstasy. 
Strangers wept and embraced one another with vows of 
undying affection; while grand ladies and students and 
Secretaries of State stormed the platform, crying with 
ecstasy, to embrace and kiss the speaker, at whose feet one 
young man went off into hysterics and fainted. This ‘‘ Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians!” continued for nearly the space 
of an hour. Half a year later he was dead. 

All this is very odd, to be sure; and yet how little 
bearing Dostoevsky’s fantasies about the redemption of the 
world by reaction and the supersession of reason by delirium 
have, after all, on the worth or the appreciation of his art! 
Love itself is not blinder than genius. And for the West 
these dreams of his can be but dreams, not always beautiful ; 
by reason and courage the West has reached whatever 
greatness it has won, since the first thinker of Hellas dared 
to challenge the fables of the priest, to face and outface the 
bitter truth of life. Faith and fanaticism may build moun- 
tains, as well as remove them—Islam and the Papacy and the 
“Brothers Karamazov.” And yet from that final triumph 
in Moscow, with its frantic follies, one turns almost with 
a familiar affection to the words of the Maréchale de Luxem- 
bourg, in Mr. Strachey’s latest book. “Quel ton! quel ton!” 
she is said to have exclaimed, after a shuddering glance at 
the Bible ; “ah, Madame, quel dommage que le Saint Esprit 
eit aussi peu de goat!” 


F. L. Lucas. 


MEDIEVAL RELIGION. 


Pive Centuries of Religion.—Vol.I. St, Bernard, his Prede- 


cessors and Successors, 1000-1200 A.D. By G. G. CouLTon. 
(Cambridge University Press. 30s.) 


THE world may be divided into the people who use the word 
“medieval ’’ as a term of abuse, which may be applied with 
equal readiness to indicate insufficient sanitation, autocracy, 
the practice of torture, or an antediluvian habit of mind, and 
the people who use it to indicate a golden age when men had 
Faith and when England was merry, and the world compact 
one half of saints and the other half of pageants. But in 
either camp the number who have any clear idea of what our 
fathers that begat us were like “in that dear middle age 
those noodles praise’’ (or blame) is infinitesimally small. 
Rarely does it present itself as a world of real people, as real 
as Mr. Lloyd George, or Joe Beckett, or Dean Inge. 
Mr. Coulton’s new book lets in the sunlight upon that dim 
world of the past; in it three-dimensional men and women, 
with blood in their veins and cobwebs in their heads like the 
rest of us, walk about a world which is, for all its 
unfamiliarity, familiar. There is, perhaps, no other English 
scholar who could have written anything with quite so wide 
a scope, based upon so intimate an acquaintance with the raw 
material out of which medieval history is made. Mr. Coulton’s 
knowledge of foreign sources is, indeed, unrivalled in this 
country ; his charming “ Medieval Garner ”’ (which would be 
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ENTIRELY UNDRAMATIC. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


AN is a creature confined to habits, and when he pauses to 
consider his habits he is astonished by the discovery that 
his confinement is abortive. Then he realises that he is merely an 
animal in chains, endeavouring to grin at the world through the 
bars of his cage. So, posing as a martyr—Christian or otherwise— 
to the extent of his capacity he fulfils his mission in life of providing 
food and raiment for his mutual antagonist—woman. And she, 
having gained her release from all chains by subtlety, remains 
unconfined in every sense of the word and in complete enjoyment 
consumes the fruits of his labour. 

All of which is a peculiar introgluction to a confession of the 
fruitless habit of first-nighting at the theatre. 

The material diving for pearls or digging for gold offers some 
prospect of adventure, but the quest for pearls of wit or merry 
wisdom in the theatre of to-day is the illusion of paradisical fools. 

It is a weakness to acquire a confirmed habit, and after twenty 
years of promiscuous and indiscreet first-nighting one should really 
consider reformation. It is only the poeapass of dancing to forgetful- 
ness that has kept so one | of us faithful to the premiére. It is 
true that some plays inspire us with laughter, but only wicked, 
satiric laughter and intensely noiseless, for who would offend the 
ears of one’s neighbours with raucous sounds? 

Had the gods frowned and decreed me to be a critic on a 
morning paper—thus compelling the effort of writing a damnation 
on the same night—I should long since have given up the profession 
and become a chauffeur, which is an ideal calling, with the splendid 
leisure of long waits and infinite opportunities to become a et. 

Still, there is a certain atmosphere surrounding a first-night. 
The audience is at least hygienic, whilst at later performances the 
atmosphere is open to question. So, perhaps, one might continue to 
attend first-nights but with a new philosophy: why should not one 
sleep at them in peace and awaken at the National Anthem with 
renewed energy for the fury of the dance of life? 

And on other nights cne might awaken and looking round at the 
audience wonder bemusedly why the orchestra is not playing 
‘** Jerusalem ” ? 

The English —_ is suffering from revivalitis and New Yorkitis. 
If a Rip Van Winkle awakened in the West End he would say: 
“‘Despite my grey beard I cannot have slept, for these are the plays 
of my childhood days.” Or else he would say: “ So this is America! ” 

The audience at first-nights is usually far more entertaining than 
the play, and in the auditorium, occasionally, romance exists. The 
women are beautifully gowned and some of the men get their evening 
clothes at this House. Lounge Suits from £9 9s. Dinner Suits from 
£14 14s. Dress Suits from £16 16s. Riding Breeches from £4 14s. 6d. 


Overcoats from &7 1s. 
14 OLD BOND STREET W 
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the best of all bed-books if it were not a little too heavy to 
hold) bore witness to that, and the present book shows him 
to be equatly at home in English, French, German, Belgian, 
and Italian sources. The result is a wealth of illustration, 
of allusion, and of detail, such as only a scholar who has, so 
to speak, soaked himself for half a lifetime in medieval 
writings, could command; and Mr. Coulton’s method of 
making use, wherever possible, of direct quotation has given 
his book an air of peculiar vividness and reality. Here is 
what the medieval man himself thought of his problems, his 
failures, his successes; here is his religion, not as the 
theologian preached it, but as he felt it; here is the monk, 
not only draining swamps and praising his Creator, but 
tormented by indigestion and yawning through vespers in an 
ecstasy of boredom; here is the medieval woman not only 
taking the Sacrament in simple faith, but smuggling the 
consecrated wafer home to use it as a love-charm, or to 
crumble it over her cabbages that its magic virtue may cause 
them to grow. 

The book will be something of a surprise to the Merry 
Englanders, for medieval religion had little of that angelica 
hilaritas which is sometimes attributed to it by the more 
sentimental of St. Francis’s modern votaries. There is much 
gloom in this world. The gift of profuse tears is highly 
valued in monastic circles, though one reads with pleasure 
of the novice who blushed and hung his head because he 
remembered having wept as bitterly over the feigned tales 
of King Arthur as ever he wept over holy sermons. It is 
a world in which devils lie in wait for the unwary at every 
turn; the most natural occurrences may be their doing, and 
especially do they come in their legions to entrap the monk. 
One of Mr. Coulton’s best finds is Richalm, Abbot of Schén- 
thal, who wrote at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
a book which “may perhaps be taken as the completest 
handbook of medieval demonology.” Richalm explains ‘to 
a novice that the loud and smacking noise made by a certain 
monk in eating his pottage is in reality made by the devil,. 
in order that one monk may attribute it to another :— 


‘““You have evidently no conception either of the 
demons’ multitude, ubiquity or activity. All our little daily 
slips and misunderstandings are either their acts or their 
figments—that groan that you just uttered was really theirs. 
On the other hand, you saw me put my hand convulsively 
to my beard; that was their doing. At other times they 
beset me at hours oi labcr and make me scant of breath; 
it is they who sometimes raise my spirits so high that I break 
into actual laughter. All this snoring and coughing and 
sneezing and spitting in choir is their work. Here, indeed, 
they sometimes overreach themselves : one brother, at Matins 
in choir, heard one demon saying to the rest: ‘ Which of 
you made that fellow spit? Would it not have been better 
to let him remain sleepy than thus to wake him up to his 
psalm-singing?’ ”’ 


Nor was it monks alone in whose minds devils were 
ever-present adversaries. Every man and woman knew that 
a fight, or sometimes a lawsuit, would take place over their 
emerging souls, as they lay in death; the brightly painted 
walls of their churches kept ever before their minds the 
unspeakable pains of hell and purgatory, and from many 
preachers and writers they learned that the damned “are 
incomparably more numerous than the good.” Side by side 
with a genuine faith they nurtured an equally genuine 
‘superstition, and the dark undercurrent of magic, for which a 
recent remarkable book by Miss Murray may have prepared 
the reader, is illustrated here by some strange anecdotes. 

The atmosphere of gloom is not, however, without bril- 
liant lights. Mr. Coulton’s chapters on the exceedingly 
unorthodox figure of the medieval Virgin, friend of all 
sinners who would but believe in her, shows where great and 
poor, good and bad, alike found their hope. Moreover, 
among erring mortals, the splendid figure of St. Bernard, 
who would have been a great and noble character and a 
leader of men in any age, stands out clearly in these pages. 
Mr. Coulton gives a vivid account of the foundation of the 
Cistercian Order as an attempt to return to the primitive 
simplicity of St. Benedict’s rule, its rise to greatness under 
Bernard, its problems, its successes, and its gradual decline, 
a story which leads him somewhat beyond the self-appointed 
limits of this book. In the course of the story the reader 
will meet some remarkable men who inhabited Cistercian 
houses: Richalm, Abbot of Schénthal, who has already been 


mentioned ; Ailred, who ruled our own Rievaulx ; and, above 
all, Cesarius, the delightful novice master of Heisterbach, 
whose “ Dialogus Miraculorum”’ is a mirror not only of 
monastic life, but of all his age, and contains too some 
of the best short stories in the world. 

Enough has been said to show that here, indeed, is 
“God’s plenty.” If criticism has to be made of such a 
delightful book, it is, perhaps, that Mr. Coulton is some- 
what discursive; he rambles, and a chapter on “ Women 
and the Faith’’ may unexpectedly contain a paragraph 
on the Great Schism. But who would object to stray- 
ing a little from the beaten track with such a guide and when 
the byways wind so beguilingly? Again, Mr. Coulton, in 
his reaction from the Merry Englanders and their “ Age of 
Faith,” perhaps stresses a little too strongly the gloomy 
side. He is an able controversialist as well as a good his- 
torian, and unexceptionable as is his evidence, his temper 
of mind is not essentially judicial. Yet in this book 
the historian thas the controversialist well in hand, 
and only occasionally (in the chapter on the mass and in 
the decent seclusion of some of the appendices) do we hear 
the old war-horse blowing with his nostrils, and saying, 
“Ha! ha!’’ Cambridge scholarship may well be proud of 
its series of ‘‘ Studies in Medieval Life and Thought,” which 
Mr. Coulton edits, and to which he makes so learned and 
living a contribution. 7 

Erteen Power. 


COMEDY IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


The Psychology of Laughter and Comedy. By J. Y. T. GREIG. 
(Allen & Unwin. 12s, 6d.) 


Wirt, humor, fun, and other manifestations of the comic 
spirit have been a favored field for what is termed “ the new 
psychology ’’; partly because none of the older definitions 
or explanations has proved satisfactory, partly because 
instincts and the subconscious evidently play a subtle and 
an interesting part in these phenomena. Paying a just 
tribute of attention to M. Bergson and Dr. Freud, the most 
thoroughgoing of the recent analysts, Mr. J. Y. T. Greig 
puts forward, in a book of extraordinary ingenuity and 
learning, an all-embracing theory of the comic which will 
come as a novelty to most readers., Directing his earliest 
investigation to the physiology and psychics of infant 
laughter, he finds there the key to all the higher end subtler 
forms of humor. A perverse spirit of interpretation has led 
many thinkers to stress the element of malice which appears 
in chaff, satire, and many forms of jest. Mr. Greig finds 
in love the prime ingredient of all forms of wit and humor, 
malice representing the obstructive element whose sudden 
removal brings laughter or comedy. Here is his formula :— 
‘When behavior containing love as an element within it 
is interrupted, energy is mobilized against the interruption ; 
when the interruption is suddenly removed, or weakened, 
some of this energy becomes surplus and escapes in the 
laugh.” 
The game of Peep-bo is given in illustration. Affection 
directed to some familiar face is the prime condition of the 
game. The response of this love-instinct to this physical 
stimulus is checked by the removal of the face. The love- 
energy is banked up against this obstruction. When the 
obstruction is suddenly removed by the reappearance of the 
face, the surplus energy explodes in laughter. The 
obstructive factor is often a revulsion against love, an active 
element of hate or disgust, which induces a state of struggle, 
an “ambivalence” (to use Mr. Greig’s term), escape from 
which may constitute a comic relief. It is easy to see how 
many stage comedies with their happy endings can be 
thus explained. To this ambivalence of love and hate are 
referred certain behaviors that lie on the borderland of 
comedy, such as teasing, and the half-real, half-jesting 
fractiousness of children. 

But it is necessary to warn readers at the outset that 
Mr. Greig takes a definitely Freudian view of love, tracing 
it to the single root of sex, though using that term, as does 
Freud, to cover many feelings and acts not commonly asso- 
ciated with it. In its origin laughter is erotogenic, like the 
tickling which is its simplest physical origin. All sensitive 
parts of the body are erotic. Indeed, the child “gets the 


pleasures of love out of nearly the whole of his body indis- 
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criminately.” It is easy for Mr. Greig to find cor- EXPERIMENTS IN FICTION. 


roboration for this love-key to comedy in the comic treatment 
of the obscene. But he does not carry us with him in his 
attempt to explain the comic treatment of all other vices in 
a conflict between sympathy and antagonism, in which the 
former is run down to earth in an ultimately sexual feeling. 
Why, for instance, should we be expected to admit that 
“the underlying, unregarded reason why drunkenness 
always tends to be amusing is that it is a substituted, uncon- 
scious stimulus of sexual behavior in the spectator”? 
For, granting that drunkenness is such an unconscious 
stimulus, the attribution of our comic feeling to it here is 
far-fetched and unconvincing. A seasick person may be 
similarly amusing. But the rapacity which seems to 
characterize Freudism is perhaps best illustrated in the 
treatment of vanity, where the erotic origin of the trait and 
of our comic feeling towards it is begged by saying: “ We 
need only widen the meaning of auto-erotism to take in all 
the phenomena of self-love, normal and abnormal,”’ 
Why should all feeling for self, all behavior relating to self- 
protection, self-realization, self-esteem, be traced to a single, 
albeit an important, instinct? 

So, also, we may acknowledge the learning and ingenuity 
put by Mr. Greig into his attempt to explain the Devil in 
terms of purely sexual attraction and obstruction, but we 
cannot admit that there are no other sorts of conflict of 
feeling incapable of yielding comedy. In plays of wit upon 
the religious sentiment and practices, no doubt the ascetic 
claim furnishes a very teiling themo for ridicule, but it 
would be difficult for Mr. Greig to bring into his fold the 
most famous of the war-padre stories: “We must never 
forget that we are both serving the same Heavenly Father— 
you in your way, I in His.” 


Equally unsuccessful is the attempt to bring down to’ 


the ultimately sexual test the sort of “sympathy” with 
humanity involved in Bergson’s antithesis between mechan- 
ism and life. A Punch drama, in which the actors were 
full-human, would rouse no comic feeling ; the divided and 
opposing feeling due to the semi-consciousness of puppets 
evidently underlies the comedy. Punch may, indeed, have 
the phallic origin Mr. Greig suggests ; but when he says, “ It 
is not so certain as it might seem that children are not uncon- 
sciously influenced very considerably by the (phallic) sym- 
bolism of Punch, and it is quite certain that adults are so 
influenced, however they may protest to the contrary,”’ 
we seem to be approaching erotomania. To all such protests 
we are aware Mr. Greig may reply: “Of course, you are 
unconvinced ; of course, you refuse to admit. But that is 
just how you would behave, if my view were correct. Your 
repudiation is actually a testimony to its truth.’’ No answer 
is possible. It is like the attempt to rebut the charge of 
being a secret drinker: the fact that you are never found 
drinking only proves the secrecy. 

But this rejection of the excesses of Mr. Greig’s inter- 
pretation of the emotional conflicts which all subjects for 
comedy seem to involve must not blind us to the great value 
of his analysis. If we are stiil disposed to think, with 
Aristotle, that any sudden defeat of expectation which does 
not involve fear or pity (or, we would add, any other more 
potent feeling) is comical, we may well admit that a conflict 
of emotions, sympathetic and antipathetic, is essential. Mr. 
Greig is excellent in his treatment of satire and humor. 
“The continuous chequering of love by displeasure, sym- 
pathetically induced, is the first condition of humor” may 
stand, if ‘‘ love’’ be used to cover every form of pleasurable 
interest, including such a feeling as curiosity. For a thrill 
of emotion, closely akin to the infant’s Peep-bo or Jack-in- 
the-box pleasure, occurs whenever a long-pondered puzzle 
suddenly “comes out.” P 

While, therefore, we cannot accept without large quali- 
fications the psychology which makes all love a sublimation 
of sex-feeling, and hate solely a derivative of love, we 
recognize in Mr. Greig’s work the most solid and important 
contribution towards the solution of a most intricate and 
interesting set of problems that has yet appeared in this 
country. He not only shows a knowledge of the literature of 
his subject that is both wide and intricate, but his many 
incidental discussions of the persons and situations in literary 
comedy (as, for example, his study of Falstaff) are a real 
revelation of what psychology can do for literary criticism 
when wielded by a delicately sympathetic expert. 


Prince Hempseed. By StepHen Hupson. (Secker. 6s.) 
A House Full of People. By ©. and M. ScHARTEN-ANTINK. 


Translated from the Dutch by J, MENZIES WILSON. (Cape. 
7s. 6d.) 
Eleanor in the Loft. By Gracz Ruys. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


TueEne is much in “ Prince Hempseed”’ to suggest that Mr. 
Stephen Hudson will write a really good novel when he has 
found a method of his own, but into this particular instal- 
ment of the life of Richard Kurt (dedicated to Marcel 
Proust) he has not even attempted to weave any kind of 
pattern. Written in the all too loose and too easy first 
person, it presents itself as a series of dissolving views held 
together by the fact that we watch them through the mind 
of the hero, who at the beginning is a boy of six, and at the 
end a youth of eighteen. The son of an Austrian business 
man intent on making money and a fashionable English- 
woman intent on living her own crowded social life, Richard 
is left more or less to the mercy of strangers. There are 
the usual experiences of adolescence, sentimental and sexual, 
treated outspokenly, but, on the whole, conventionally, and 
interspersed with a host of rapid sketches of people and 
places. What weakens the book, as we have said, is its lack 
of form. One is left at last, indeed, with the impression that 
it is composed entirely of dropped and broken threads. In 
the beginning our interest is aroused, for the portrait of the 
child is vivid, and we imagine that certain personal con- 
tacts, certain incidents and experiences, are to have a 
profound psychological influence upon him. They are not. 
Any others might be substituted and it would make but 
little difference. We simply watch the boy passing from 
school to school, from tutor to tutor, till Mr. Hudson decides 
that he has written enough. We have not time to get to 
know anybody, because, with Richard, we are constantly 
being introduced to a new set of people, a new environment, 
the effect becoming increasingly kaleidoscopic, till in the 
end, as Richard himself says, the only things that appear to 
have mattered are a few books he has read :— 

‘* Now that I look back, I’m sure I shouldn’t have hated 
Fraulein Schwind so much if I’d never read ‘Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales’ and ‘ Prince Hempseed,’ I’m certain I shouldn’t have 
thought so much about Garnett if I hadn’t read ‘Eric,’ I 
know I shouldn’t have run away from Clive if I hadn’t read 
‘Night and Morning’ and ‘ David Copperfield,’ and I’m 
not at all sure that the beginning of my not getting on with 
the governor hadn’t something to do with my having read 
* Misunderstood.’ ” 

C. and M. Scharten-Antink have at least invented a 
definite, if somewhat unmanageable scheme for their novel 
“A House Full of People.” The house, with its forty-four 
windows, its thirteen apartments, and four single rooms, is 
a little world in itself, set in the greater world of Paris, 
and here, on a certain summer morning, the curtain is rung 
up, the walls of the house become transparent, and from 
ground-floor to attic all lies open to our view. It is as if we 
gazed into a glass hive of bees, though what we watch is 
not the daily business of an orderly community, but the 
turmoil of individual antagonisms and passions, an epitome 
of the disorderly human drama. Up on the top floor is the 
gay, careless ménage of the young artist Aristide and his 
mistress Jozette and their daily visitor Célestin, also an 
artist. Aristide and Célestin, friends from childhood, now 
boys of nineteen or twenty, have come to Paris from the 
same provincial town, where each has gained a scholarship 
at the School of Art. And through all the brightness and 
vivacity, through all the gaiety and chatter, we somehow 
have a sense of mediocrity and failure; we know that 
the floating, iridescent bubble of youth will burst at 
the first hard contact with life....On a lower floor 
is the establishment of M. and Mme. Lourty and their 
boy, and here the atmosphere is darker. A hint is 
enough to show us what ghosts haunt the Lourty family. 
That little white-faced boy is his father’s son, and the father 
is an erotomaniac, attempts to commit suicide, is carried 
off at last to a madhouse. Tragedy, too, is in the ménage 
of the Leguénnes, though of a far from heroic character. 
Mme. Dutoit and her lover ; Carpentier, the odious concierge, 
and his wife—these are saner and happier; but sanest and 
happiest are the old maid Mile. Villetard, and Jeanne the 
servant. Of Dr. Valency we see little; of the Senator, of 
M. and Mme. Gros, of Mlle. Lefournier, we see practically 
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“Little Uncle, little Uncle, give for 
the love of Christ, give us bread.” 
One after another they would come, 
cutting you through like a_ knife, 
those voices. We should have liked 
to fill their arms full of everything 
we had ... But after each one came — 
so many others, and the little given = 
in this way is such a temporary help, = 
so we would hand out a scrap of = 
bread . . . or we would say “Nyet!” = 
(There is nothing to give). Then we = 
would pull down the blinds, so that — 
we could not hear. ... = 
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say Nyet, Nyet >? 
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nothing. -¥et all these people are alive. There is no attempt 
to bring them together ; they occasionally brush shoulders on 
the stairs, or call to make a complaint, or Mlle. Villetard 
or Dr. Valency will do something to help one or other of 
their housemates ; but their little dramas, tragic or comic, 
are played out in privacy, in spite of prying eyes and gossip- 
ing tongues. It is an odd book, and the problem of keeping 
all these separate strands simultaneously present to the 
reader’s consciousness has not been solved quite successfully, 
was perhaps incapable of solution. Nevertheless, the novel 
is interesting and intelligent, and a special word of praise 
is due to Mr. J. Menzies Wilson for the admirable quality 
of his translation. 

To be certain of what it is one wants to do—that is 
essential ; to be certain of how one wants to do it—that is 
essential also. Mrs. Rhys, I imagine, when she was writing 
“ Bleanor in the Loft,” had not quite made up her mind on 
either of these points. She has written some excellent 
chapters, some that are less excellent, and one or two that 
should not be there at all. The bulk of the book is fresh and 
lively, and the sketches of the children are charming ; but 
we have a feeling that each part has been written for its own 
sake, and without due consideration of the work as a whole. 
It is a story of Irish country life, the principal characters 
being the Roper family, which consists of the father, the 
mother, Eleanor aged seventeen, Randal aged sixteen, Cary 
aged fifteen, and three younger little girls. When the 
Ropers entertain a house-party for a week, they find it 
convenient and economical to shut up their children in the 
lofts over the stables, telling their guests they have been 
sent to the seaside. The last of these house-parties forms 
the subject of Mrs. Rhys’s novel. Gladly we accept the 
initial improbability, for this, we tell ourselves, is to be a 
comedy rather in George Birmingham’s manner, and we can 
see what delightful opportunities such a situation will pro- 
vide. But we are wrong. Several of Mrs. Rhys’s characters 
are very far removed indeed from comedy, among them 
Mr. and Mrs. Roper, neither of whom George Birmingham 
would ever have allowed to darken his pages. In both there 
is a disagreeable taint of degeneracy—particularly disagree- 
able because it takes the form of cruelty. They like, these 
Ropers, to live well themselves, and to starve their children. 
But that is not all. Mrs. Rhys, one fancies, does not quite 
realize the ugliness of a father striking his young son in the 
face with his clenched fist (he is a powerful man and uses all 
his force), or of a mother smashing her little girl’s head 
through a window pane, any more than she quite realizes the 
horror of a boy twisting off a pig’s tail—an incident she 
passes over so lightly. The scene in which the mother beats 
the children is uncommonly unpleasant, and we find it rather 
difficult to slip from it into the loft atmosphere, into the 
escapades of Eleanor, and the policemen, and her elderly 
lover, and her young American lover. The shadows of the 
novel are too black for its farcical foundation, or, if you 
like, put it the other way round. In her next story we hope 
Mrs. Rhys will give more attention to her color scheme, 
for a great deal of her work is good. 


Forrest Rem. 


ARCTIC MEN AND LANDS. 


Among Unknown Eskimo. By JuLIAN W. BILBy. With 
33 Illustrations and a Map. (Seeley & Service. 21s.) 


The Northward Course of Empire. By VILHJALMUR STE. 
FANSSON. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue pleasing accounts which travellers and others give us 
about the cheery, plucky, and affectionate Eskimo are fully 
borne out by the sympathetic description of the ways of 
living, hunting, customs, and beliefs of the Baffin Land 
Eskimo by Mr. Bilby, which is based on intimate relations 
with them during a period of twelve years. This book gives 
an admirable and reliable general account of the Eskimo, 
and should find a place in every anthropological or geo- 
graphical library ; it is written in so interesting a manner 
that the reader is carried along, and thereby is constrained 
to acquire a considerable knowledge of life under Arctic 
conditions. The “geographical control,” as it has been 
termed, is more marked for the Eskimo than perhaps for 
any other people, and it is simply wonderful how they have 


contrived to live happy and contented lives under such adverse 
conditions. Bravery and skill have much to do with this, 
but even these could not suffice were not the folk so highly 
socialized. The rigor of the climate, the uncertainty of the 
chase, necessitate friendliness, generosity, and a considera- 
tion for the well-being of the community; whereas indivi- 
dualism would ultimately result in extinction. It is also 
suggestive of the disposition of the Eskimo that of the fifty- 
five “deities” enumerated by Mr. Bilby, only four are 
malevolent ; the remainder (except for a few who have no 
attributes) are benevolent, and try to do good to Eskimo. 

The author is not at his best when dealing with archeo- 
logy in relation to the origin of the Eskimo. The “ reindeer 
age” is Upper Paleolithic, and not Neolithic; Neanderthal 
man is of Middle Paleolithic age and lived during the last 
but one glacial epoch, not the last (p. 57). The true Eskimo 
are a distinctly long-headed people, and are certainly not 
round-headed (p. 64); what broadening of the head there 
may be in certain groups of Eskimo is due to mixture with 
their Southern neighbors, but even so, in very few instances 
can they be said to be broad-headed. 

There is no doubt that the author is justified when he 
states that “where these tribes have come so much in 
contact with other peoples, and even with well-meaning white 
enterprise on their behalf, that they have attempted to sub- 
stitute for their old ways a method and mode of living 
indigenous neither to the climate nor to their own physique, 
they have invariably degenerated,” and that where the snow 
house has been abandoned for log shack or sod hut, they 
have been decimated by tuberculosis. “It is only now, in 
the ‘ last North of all,’ that the Eskimo retain their old ways 
and their old vigor. Their life and their type everywhere 
else has become mongrel and nondescript.” While admitting 
the benefit of Christianity and “ the educating of these people 
along the lines suggested by a sympathetic study of them 
on the spot,’’ the author says that ‘‘ it seems to be very in- 
advisable to interfere with them, to ‘ civilize’ them too much 
after the unsuitable European model, to revolutionize the 
natural and suitable scheme of life they have so bravely and 
so ingeniously worked out for themselves in the bleakest and 
most inhospitable regions of the earth.”’ 

Mr. Stefansson is so well-known as an authority on 
Arctic regions that whatever he writes on that subject is 
deserving of careful attention. There are many true and 
interesting reflections in the opening chapter of ‘‘ The North- 
ward Course of Empire,’’ but though the more northern lati- 
tudes may be commercially valuable, the implication that 
new civilizations may arise there is somewhat optimistic. 
Optimism is the keynote of the book, as is indicated by the 
titles of other chapters : ‘ The Fruitful Arctic,” “The Livable 
North,’ “ Established Arctic Industries,’’ in which the 
author seeks to disabuse the public mind of the errors which 
have gained practically universal currency. We are told that 
there are many prosperous districts now inhabited by Euro- 
peans and Americans that attain a minimum temperature in 
winter equal to, or colder than, that recorded for the north 
coasts of Asia or America; the snowfall of Virginia or 
Germany is heavier than that of Northern Canada ; there are 
as many hours of sunlight in three months of Arctic summer 
as in five months of a tropical summer; from the first week 
of June to the second week of July the earth receives from 
the sun more heat per square mile per day in the north 
polar regions than in the tropics. Evidence is adduced that 
the winter climate of the North is preferable to that of the 
summer. 

Stefansson rightly argues that the type of agriculture, 
or the keeping of domestic animals, should conform to the 
climate of a given country, and that there must be more 
adaptability by the white man than has sometimes been the 
case. Two ruminants are indigenous to Arctic North 
America, and it is these that should be domesticated, namely, 
the reindeer and the musk-ox. It is usually stated that rein- 
deer live on a lichen (“ reindeer moss ”), but Stefansson implies 
that they do as well on grasslands, and argues that there is 
no real difficulty in keeping herds large enough to form a 
permanent supply of meat. The domestication of reindeer 
in Asia has been a long-established fact, and there seems 
no reason to doubt that the American variety could also 
be domesticated. Stefansson goes a step further, and sug- 
gests that the musk-ox (or ovibos, as he prefers to call it) 
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THE 


WHOLESOMEST AND 
WIDEST THING _IN 


THE MODERN PRESS 
A Notable Letter by Dr. R. F. HORTON 


The Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton, M.A., Minister of Lynd- 
hurst Road Congregational Church, Hampstead, has sent 
the following letter to the Editor of PUBLIC OPINION, 
and has given permission for its publication :— 

Lyndhurst Road Church, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 
January 7, 1922. 


To the Editor of “Public Opinion.” 
Dear Sir, 

Real gratitude impels me to write. 
You sent mea copy of your paper some 
weeks ago. This led me to take it in. 
But I little thought what a boon was 
coming to me. 

I cannot express strongly enough 
my admiration of the way in which the 
real thought of the week is collected 
and put into a few pages. In vain one 
tries to read all papers and magazines, 
and consequently one’s view of the 
world is always partial and imperfect. 
But you do in a way read all, and give 
your readers the result of a great 
achievement in diligent searching and 
observation. 

I am recommending those whom I 
can influence to read your paper. It 
is the wholesomest and the widest thing 
I know in the modern Press. I dare 
say you have many acknowledgments 
as warm as mine—I hope you have— 
but I write, as I have said, impelled 
by sheer gratitude. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) ROBERT F. HORTON. 
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An_ Inexpensive Dictionary 
that succeeds where others 
have failed. 
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DICTIONARY 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
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With a general Supplement by W. K. Leask, M.A.: Special 
Supplement of Scientific Words by J. R. Ainsworth-Davis, 
M.A. : and sundry useful addenda. 
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Prefixes and Suffixes—Key to tions with persons of title— 
pronunciation — Abbreviations Principal Moneys of the world— 
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including War words and other 
words of recent introduction 
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words—Key to Noted Names in 
Fiction, Mythology, etc.—Words, 
Phrases and noteworthy sayings 
from the Latin, Greek and 
Modern Languages — Abbrevia- 
tions, etc., used in writing and 


Principal weights and measures 
—Mechanical Movements, illus- 
trated—Great Events of History, 
chronologically arranged—Diary 
of the Great War, etc., etc. The 
whole is illustrated by a multi- 
tude of small drawings and 
over thirty beautiful half-tone 
plates. Their value in elucidat- 
ing and explaining the defini- 





The chief object of PUBLIC OPINION is to 
provide busy men and women with a handy 
summary of the best thought and activity of the 
best men and women of the day from the world’s 
best Papers, Magazines, and Books. 

It is a Newspaper Room, a Weekly Library of 
New Books, and always a cheerful and well- 
informed companion. It gives a rapid survey of 
the events of the week. 

There is no other such Threepenny worth of 
literature published in the United Kingdom. 
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THE DICTIONARY YOU 
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to the NEW GRESHAM DICTIONARY, and it is because no expense 
was spared by the publishers and no labour too exacting for its 
compilers that it is never found wanting. 
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could also be domesticated. He describes it as essentially a 
cow with a coat of wool. If this idea be taken up, a new 
source of food and wool could be provided which would 
render present waste spaces of economic value; if crosses 
with domestic cattle could be obtained, varieties might be 
raised which would thrive in the sub-Arctic wastes. It is 
to be hoped that these suggestions will be carried out, and 
if successful, as they promise to be, Stefansson will have 
done a great work for the development of Northern Canada. 

One chapter of this suggestive book is devoted to the 
discussion of transpolar commerce by air, and even of the 
adaptability of the submarine to under-ice voyaging. If trade 
air-routes were established across polar regions they would 
do much to accustom civilized peoples to the possibilities of 
Arctic development, and would serve (with wireless) to keep 
residents there in touch with their home countries. 
Stefansson has blazed many trails, and the main thesis of 
this book may yet prove to be the most important of them 


all. A. C. Happon. 


A WOMAN WANDERER. 


The Log of a Woman Wanderer. By Mase. Stock. (Heine- 
mann. 53.) 


Miss Stock surveyed the South Seas from an unusual angle. 
The 40-feet fishing boat from which she, her brother, and a 
slender Cortez stared at the Pacific provided that rich 
variety of physical discomfort which transforms travel into 
adventure. Dirty weather, broken sleep, drinking water 
that turned into tadpoles, salt pork that led to ptomaine 
poisoning, were experiences that amply justified the voyage. 
In addition to these, the lady navigator acquired a pet 
tortoise, a Panama hat, many island friendships, and the 
answers to two of the most searching questions ever pro- 
pounded by Mangnall or Brewer. The construction of the 
Panama Canal, and the machinery of its locks, were explained 
to Miss Stock by an amiable engineer, with a mechanical 
amplitude which she wisely generalizes and curtails; but 
towards the manufacture of arrowroot—no detail of which 
can be without interest to the infant, the invalid, or the 
general reader—she displays the thorough mastery of all 
its processes, including the touch of thaumaturgy which 
refines the home arts in the South Seas. 

To the beauties of the islands, with their dazzling 
effects of color, Miss Stock does justice; nor is she insen- 
sible to those natural phenomena, the coral insect, the 
pearl oyster, the rare bird “about the size of a jackdaw, 
with webbed feet, a fierce-looking beak, and white circles 
round its eyes,’’ which diversified the voyage; but it is the 
element referred to in publishers’ advertisements as 
“broadly human” which most consistently animates her 
pen. At the Palmerston Islands an elderly gentleman in 
cloth trousers and an alpaca coat introduced himself and the 
ninety-eight inhabitants of the islands, all by the name of 
Marsters. The founder of this happy experiment in 
eugenics was one William Marsters, who, settling with his 
three native wives in 1862, produced unaided what the 
spectator declared to be a “‘ fine, healthy, and intelligent- 
looking people.’’ At the Marquesas the voyagers were 
bitten by sandflies and deceived by pearl divers; at Tahiti 
they observed the beauty of its women, and in its house- 
holders a sensitive reverence for the formal spirit of furni- 
ture which the European slavery to comfort has gone far to 
obliterate :— 


‘*Tt is a curious thing that, though most of the natives 
of Tahiti, if living near a village, have nice little wooden 
houses with two or more rooms, and usually a verandah, all 
fully furnished, they never live in them. If there is a door 
it is always left open, that passers-by may be made envious 
by the glories within. all seem to have wooden or iron 
bedsteads, with good bedding and beautifully clean bed- 
spreads of white or some vivid color, but these are never 
slept in. 

‘*If you walk round behind the house, under the trees 
you will notice a shelter of wood, rush, or grass, and in 
that the entire family lives, eats, and sleeps.”’ 


Miss Stock writes in the breezy style which accompanies 
high powers of physical endurance, strong practical abilities, 
and the capacity for living without books for long 


stretches of time. If she persistently alludes to her male 
companions as “ the boys,’’ and the youth of the species 
as ‘‘ kiddies,” it will not deter those readers who prefer 
life to letters from reading her adventures with enjoyment 


CONTROL OF INDUSTRY. 


The Control of Industry. By D. H. Ropertson. (Nisbet 
and Cambridge University Press. 5s.) 


Tus is an admirable piece of exposition. Mr. Robertson 
says in his opening pages that the problem on which his 
book seeks to throw light may be described in these words :— 


** How, if at all, can we ensure that the men and women 
engaged in industry shall not become mere instruments of 
production or mere passive receptacles of its fruits, but shall 
retain, in their relation to the economic circumstances of 
their life, the character of self-directing human beings? ”’ 

To answer that question he surveys the growth, nature, 
implications, and circumstances of our present system, and 
he describes the experiments ia organization on the lines of 
joint control, or workers’ control, that have been made in the 
last few years. This system and these experiments, he 
reminds his readers, can only be fairly judged if we “ have at 
the back of our minds a picture of Man, eager to enjoy and 
to beget, lodged precariously on the surface of a finite 
planet, and arguing distractedly, with blind forces, the 
eternal question of his daily bread.” 

There are not many writers who can make economic 
organization a lively topic, but Mr. Robertson is one of 
them. He has a graphic style; he is always ready with an 
illuminating phrase or metaphor; and, above all, he gives 
the impression of a mind passionately interested in the 
human aspect of his subject. Extremists of all kinds will 
find sobering truths in his pages. Thus, his account 
of such bodies as the International Railmakers’ Asso- 
ciation, in which the British, German, American, and 
Belgian makers were each guaranteed their home 
market and the export trade divided between them in 
agreed proportions, or of the still more ambitious com- 
bines in the tobacco trade, makes a good many of the 
apologies for private enterprise look foolish. On the other 
side, he has a useful warning for those who argue that at 
present the supreme control of industry rests with the idle 
owners of capital, for he shows that control is associated, not 
with mere ownership, but with the assumption of the risks 
of loss. He argues that the chaos of capitalistic industry 
suggests two reflections: one, that we have not a simple 
system from which we diverge at our peril; the other, that 
we have not a simple system which we can overthrow to-mor- 
row. The high hopes of change that were cherished a few 
years ago have been followed by disappointment, and 
capitalism has apparently been re-established on its throne 
“Jargely, by a curious irony, through the agency of a most 
patent proof of its own shortcomings—the occurrence of a 
prolonged and severe depression of trade.” In such disil- 
lusionment there is danger of despair on one side and inso- 
lence on the other. The diehards in both camps may learn 
a good deal from his pages. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 





Newmarket : its Sport and Personalities. By Captain 
FRANK SILTZER. (Cassell. 25s.) : 


THERE is little in the outward aspect of Newmarket town to 
suggest the plentifully picturesque history which it has had. 
Antiquity is not divined as soon as the visitor steps out of 
the new station, and into the approach of new residences. 
But, as all the world knows, the buildings may be what they 
please; this is classic ground. Even the Iceni who made 
the Devil’s Dyke, according to Captain Siltzer, recognized the 
Heath as an ideal racecourse; and he traces the tradition 
down to our day with a striking enthusiasm. In his pages 
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WM. HEINEMANN'S 
List of May Books 


LIMITED EDITIONS. 


The Apostle. By GEORGE MOORE. 
Limited to 1,000 copies, numbered and signed by the 
author. Medium 8vo, £1 Is. 


Claud Lovat Fraser. By JOHN DRINK- 
WATER & ALBERT RUTHERSTON. For full 
details apply to the publishers. 


The Dream of the Magi. By R.B. CUNNING- 
HAME GRAHAM. Limited to 250 copies, num- 
bered and signed. F’cap 8vo, For further details 
apply to the publisher. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Sir Ernest Shackleton. By H.R. 


MILL. Demy 8vo. With many illustrations. 21s, net. 
“Dr. Mill has done his work admirably.”"—‘Daily Telegraph. 


The Letters of Lord & Lady Wolseley. 


Edited by Sir GEORGE ARTHUR. 2nd Imp, 
with a new Index. 25s. net. 


The Letters of Paul Gauguin. The self- 


revelation of the artist’s life and character. Illustrated. 


8s. 6d. net. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Polly. A new Edition of the text of 1729, with the 
old Airs in facsimile, and with 8 colour plates and many 
decorations by WILLIAM NICHOLSON. Royal 8vo, 
15s. (An Edition de Luxe will appear shortly). 


Odd Fish. Being an Odd Collection of London 
Residents described and drawn by STACY AUMONIER 
and GEORGE BELCHER. Cr. 4to. 7s. 6d. 
The ‘Mercantile Marine. By &. KEBLE 
CHATTERTON, author of “Sailing Ships and Their 
Story,” &c. The whole history of the Merchant 
Service. With about 50 illustrations, many from prints 
of great rarity. Demy 8vo. 18s. 6d, net. 
ESSAYS & POEMS. 

My Method. By EMILE COUE. Cr. 8vo. 53s. net. 
More Books on the Table. By EDMUND GOSSE, 


C.B. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Old Drama & the New. By WILLIAM 
ARCHER. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
King (ole &© other Poems. By JOHN MASE- 
FIELD. Cr. 8vo. 6s, net. 
Pride &F other Poems. By DOROTHY 
WELLESLEY. 6s. net. 


FICTION (each novel 7s. 6d. net) 
Scissors (out) 

The Bright Shawl (out) 
Babel (out) Joun Covrnos, 
According to Gibson (out) Dents Mackai. 
The Clockwork Man (out—6s. net.) E. V. Oote. 
South of the Line (out) 
Children of Men (shortly) Even Puitrrorts. 
Another Way of Love (shortly) |= M. Grant Coox. 
The Ghost Moth 


Crcit Roserts. 
Joseph HERGEsHEIMER. 


Ratpu Srock. 


KaTHLeen Cricuton Lion. 


20 & 21 
Bedford 


Street, 
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THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., S. A. COOK, Litt.D., 

and F. E. ADCOCK, M.A. Volume I, Egypt and 

Babylonia to 1580 p.c. With 12 maps and a plan. 
Royal 8vo. 35s net. 

This work, which will be completed in eight volumes, has been 
designed to form, in conjunction with The Cambridge Medieval 
History now in course of publication, and The Cambridge Modern 
History already published, a continuous history of European peoples, 
and is planned, like the other two works, on the co-operative system, 
It starts with the remote beginnings and will extend to the victory 
of Constantine the Great in a.p. 324, the point at which the 
Medieval History takes up the story. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF 
BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 1783-1919 
Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., and 
G. P. GOOCH, M.A., Litt.D. Volume Il, 1815-1866. 
Royal 8vo. 31s 6d net. 

“The history of foreign policy issued by the Cambridge University 


Press . . ~ will meet a want which has long been felt by all 
serious political thinkers.” —The Times on Vol I, 


THE NEW SHAKESPEARE 
Edited by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH and 
JOHN DOVER WILSON. Thcesixth volume, Much 
Ado about Nothing, is now ready. Cloth 6s net. 
Leather, 10s 6d net. 
“A new and vigorous rehandling of a great critical problem 


executed with thought, labour, and insight.”—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 











On The Site of The 
GLOBE PLAYHOUSE OF 
SHAKESPEARE 
lying to the North of Maiden Lane, Bankside 
Southwark. By GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A. With 
a frontispiece, 12 plates, and 2 plans, Demy 4to. 
7s 6d net. 





THE BAKITARA 
or Banyoro 
The First Part of the Report of the Mackie Ethnological 
Expedition to Central Africa. By JOHN ROSCOE, 
M.A. With 24 plates, a map, and a plan. Demy 8vo, 
25s net. 
This work records every aspect of the life of the Bakitara, their 


religion and government, the position of the Kings and the Royal 
Family, their industries and customs. 


THE MINERS’ UNIONS OF 
NORTHUMBERLAND & DURHAM 
By E. WELBOURNE, M.A. Awarded the Thirlwall 
Prize, the Seeley Medal, and the Gladstone Prize, 1921. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d net. 








“Mr Welbourne’s book is a valuable contribution to North 
Country history. It is well written and very interesting.”— The 
Newcastle Chronicle. 





PROBLEMS OF 
DYNAMIC PSYCHOLOGY 
A critique of Psychoanalysis and suggested formulations. 
By JOHN T. MacCURDY, M.D., Assistant, The 
Psychiatric Institute of the New York State Hospitals. 
Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
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we see Pregnani, the astrologer, giving James II. three losers 
in one day; the Queen Anne racing man stalks over the 
turf with clouded cane and scarlet cloak, while Queen Anne 
herself has the streets paved and charity schools founded ; 
the Jockey Club, growing in power, purchases the Heath 
piece by piece; the age of the touts, with their telescopes 
and telegraph forms, reaches its meridian and declines. And 
others besides the multitudes of racing zealots cross the 
scene, as Captain Siltzer draws it. An eighteenth-century 
entomologist is cited for an opinion on the Ram Inn, whose 
Soham cheese he acknowledges as “ very fine.” And why the 
Ram Inn? About 1750 we see the Earl of Orford driving his 
team of four stags to Newmarket, when the Essex Hounds, 
happening that way, catch up the scent. The stags run like 
the wind into the town and under the inn gateway. The gates 
are shut, just in time. Hence, says Captain Siltzer, the 
commemorative name was given, and that has now been 
exchanged for the Rutland Arms, pride of the High Street, 
but with numerous rivals. 

The great men emerge from the bevy of beauty and 
fashion. Some giant ghosts assuredly walk the Heath when 
the black plumes of the top trees sound dolefully in the wind, 
Tregonwell Frampton, its first monarch, may confer with 
Admiral Rous, a still greater arbiter ; Fred Archer and the 
Chifneys are there with their many triumphs ; and such 
brilliant animals as Flying Childers graze phantasmally, 
their course accomplished. Captain Siltzer’s long labors are 
for the lover of the past. Despite a curious style of “ fits and 
starts,” and a peculiar punctuation, his text is vivid, and his 
illustrations are pleasant to the eye. 


. * * 


Robert Browning: the Poet and the Man (1833-1846). By 
Frances M. Sim. (Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


“Rospert Browning was born at Camberwell, a suburb 
of London, on May 7th, 1812.” This first sentence of the 
present study portrays the straightforwardness of the bio- 
graphical part. There is merit in this homely presentation 
of facts, which, however, is subordinate to the account and 
analysis of “Paracelsus” and other of Browning’s earlier 
work. It is doubtful whether even Browning is the better for 
being explained in prose, after the fashion of this example : — 

‘**The Lost Mistress’ appeared in ‘ Belly and Pome- 
granates,’ No. 7. It is a poem of humility and devotion to 
the mistress he has lost. It breathes humility and sacrifice : 
he affects not to feel the blow of her loss, but his deeps are 
frozen; he is joyless; all is summed up as over between 
them. But nature still commands his interest: he notes the 
song of birds, observes the blossoming of buds, the snowdrops 
appearing by custom; but the gush of spring is over, his 
heart is stagnant, his soul holds the voice of his lost mis- 
tress, and he may hold her hand so little longer than a mere 
friend.” 

So that is what Browning meant. What he said seemed much 


more natural. 
* * + 


A Short History of the Fatimid Khalifate. By Dr. pz Lacy 
O'LEARY. (Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue Fatimid Khalifate was established in Kairawan in 
North Africa between the years 873 and 966 a.v. During the 
next hundred years it established its rule over Egypt and 
Syria. It then came into conflict both with the Crusaders 
and with the Turks, and its power was finally destroyed in 
1168 a.p. by Salah ad-Din. Students of the First and Second 
Crusades are familiar with parts of the history of the Fatimid 
Khalifs of Egypt during the periods of their prosperity and 
of their decline and fall. But, as Dr. O’Leary points out, 
this knowledge is mainly derived from Christian writers who 
give a one-sided view of the period. His account, on the 
other hand, has been taken from Arabic and Persian 
historians, and his object has been to bring “ together in an 
accessible form material which will be of service to the 
student of medieval Western history, and to those who are 
interested in the development of Islam.” Dr. O’Leary, who 
is Lecturer in Aramaic and Syriac at Bristol University, has 
performed his task well, and his scholarly book should be of 
great use and interest to students. 








FROM THE PUBLISHERS’ TABLE 


Mr. Basin BLackwELL announces for May 23rd 
“Sidney Ball of Oxford. Memories and Impressions by 
several of his friends, arranged by Oona Ball.” The contri- 
butors include Sidney Webb, Sir William Ashley, Principal 
Ernest Barker, Professor Edgeworth, G. D. H. Cole, A. S. 
Owen, A. M. D. Hughes, Professor James Bonar, Jane 
Addams, Lady Byles, the President of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and Dr, Farnell. The book will be illustrated. 


* x * 


TuE indebtedness of Goldsmith to the French comedy of 
his century is examined by Mr. Richard Aldington in an 
essay prefixed to a volume of translations in that field which 
he has made. His book, one of Messrs. Routledge’s “ Broad- 
way Translations,” is to comprise the following plays in 
English: Regnard’s “Le Légataire Universel,” 1708; 
Lesage’s “ Turcaret,” 1709; Marivaux’s “ Le Jeu de l’Amour 
et du Hasard,” 1730; Destouches’s “ Le Glorieux,” 1732; 
and also Gresset’s “ Le Méchant,” 1745. Besides the general 
introduction, Mr. Aldington supplies a preliminary note to 
each comedy. 

* ia . 

Messrs. ALLEN & Unwin bring to notice their recent 
acquisition—from Messrs. Crosby Lockwood—of three his- 
torical works: R. B. Mowat’s “The Wars of the Roses,” 
A. S. Turberville’s “ Medieval Heresy and the Inquisition,” 
and Mr. P. A. Brown’s “ The French Revolution in History ” 
(containing an introduction by Gilbert Murray). 

* * * 


A NEw edition of Miss S. Gertrude Ford’s “ Lessons in 
Verse-Craft,” which first appeared in 1919, has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. C. W. Daniel. The book is an easy-going 
initiation into the mysteries of verse-pattern ; those about 
to try their skill at a triolet or a pantoum would not do amiss 
to consult Miss Ford’s manual. 

* * * 


Mopern first editions chiefly compose the third catalogue 
of Mr. A. Rogers (Monkseaton, Northumberland). Mr. John 
Grant (Edinburgh) has produced a lengthy and classified list 
of books in history. Wolf Mueller (Berlin, S.W. 11, Schéne- 
berger Str. Nr. 8) offers a selection of works concerning 
the fine arts, with some others. 

* ” * 


Messrs. Dosett’s catalogue of rare books for April 
annotates “a remarkably fine copy, in all probability the 
finest copy in existence,” of John Ford’s tragedy “The 
Broken Heart,” 1633 (£90). Another uncommon item is a set 
of three broadsides by John Gay: one, a copy of “ Molly 
Mogg,” which deprives Mr. T. J. Wise of his claim to the 
adjective “unique” for his own; and another, “The Poor 
Shepherd,” disclosing a song of thirty-six lines by Gay, not 
included in his works by any editor. It runs in the smooth 
style of pastoral, with Damon complaining to the groves. 





ART 


THE LONDON GROUP. 


Tue first impression one receives from the London Group 
exhibition at Messrs. Heal & Son’s Gallery, Tottenham 
Court Road, is that the organizers have taste. The pic- 
tures are well framed, well hung, and well selected. On 
the landing as one leaves the lift are a dozen works that 
have just escaped rejection, and these-are not only the 
least successful but the least serious things in the 
gallery. It is evident that meretricious stuff gets no 
hearing. For a new painter of worth to be accepted 
is at once the most probable thing and the greatest 
compliment London can offer him. 

‘To-day in Paris everybody preaches and practises 
sensibility, and simultaneously the Parisian school of 
painting is losing a good deal of the masculinity that has 
made it by far the strongest influence in Europe. If it 
were not that the instrument were so perfectly tuned, 
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Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net each Volume. 


The books in this edition will be beautifully printed, 
on specially made paper of fine and durable quality 
containing a “Conrad” watermark, and the bindiny 
will be reinforced to allow for constant use. The 
Publishers hope to issue two volumes a month 














UNREST 
AN OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS 


{ Prospectus free on application. 
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ALMAYER’S FOLLY & TALES OF 


BOLOGNA 


By ALETHEA WIEL. Illustrated with Line Drawings and 
Photographs. F’cap 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 
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DENT’S 


MEDIAVAL TOWNS SERIES 
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This Series contains 34 Attractive Pocketable Volumes, 

each forming a Literary-History and a Guide Book, with 
= mumerous illuslrations by Nelly Erichsen, H. Railton, 
; Dora Noyes, and others. 


q{ Prospectus sent free on application. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


SELF -HEALING 
AUTOSUGGESTION 


By A. DOLONNE. Cr. 8vo. 43s. 6d. net. 
M. Dolonne effectively dispels the atmosphere of occultism, 














"Os 
A New Book by EDMOND HOLMES. 


FREEDOM AND GROWTH 
and Other Essays 


The author in the last thirteen years has surveyed life in 
many aspects, and he argues here against Socialistic, Prussian, 
and many other standpoints. The doctrine which Mr. Holmes 
expounds and reiterates in several of his essays is that the 
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child should be allowed the necessary freedom for self- 
realisation and self-integration. qs. 6d. net. 


Bs 
NAME THIS FLOWER! 


How to tell the names of Common Plants without any 
previous knowledge of Botany. By GASTON BONNIER. 
With over 3,000 Illustrations, some in Colour. 


Os 
GARDEN COLOUR 


New and Cheaper Edition with Notes and 50 Coloured IIlus- 
trations by MARGARET WATERFIELD. 18s. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 














"Es 
Cc. G. D. ROBERTS. 


WISDOM OF THE WILDERNESS 


A Book of Animal Stories. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

“His stories have ‘grip’ and dénouement. They are good 
stories all, because Mr. Roberts is a good netaceliet "—Weekly 
Westminster Gazette. 


"&s 


I= REVIVAL OF _NEW_ STYLE LEATHFR “wi 
BINDING _IN 


EVERYMAN’'S LIBRARY 


250 Selected Titles in a dark red leather binding, with gilt 
lettering, suitable for presentation and prizes. 


with which the subject is surrounded in the minds of many, 
by his extremely lucid and practical exposition of the theory 
} and method on therapeutic principles. 














Fonathan Cape 


The Mancroft Essays 


ARTHUR MICHAEL SAMUEL 


“ Handle with much taste and out of the way erudition a variety 
of subjects dear to collectors and connoisseurs.” —-Times Literary 
Supplement, 108, 6d. net 


Nicolas Poussin 
ESTHER SUTRO 


The first account in English of Poussin’s life and work, With 
an introduction by William Rothenstein, I/lustrated, —_ 6s, net 


The Mysticism of S. Francis 


of Assisi 


D. H. S. NICHOLSON 
“ A serious and scholarly study, which has clearly been inspired 
and sustained by religious impulse.” —-Times Literary Supplement. 


128, 6d, net 
The Minoans 


GEORGE GLASGOW 


“ An admirable and attractive primer on the Cretan excavations,” 
—Spectator, Second Impression. Illustrated. 48. 6d, net 


The Problem of Population 
HAROLD COX 


“ This book is in fact a complete handbook to its subject, and it 
ought to be in the hands of every thinking citizen.” — Telegraph. 


Rough Hewn 


DOROTHY CANFIELD 
“Those who enjoyed The Brimming (up will find this story 


equally delightful.”—eMorning Post. 73. 6d. net 
Without Justification 
Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD 
A new novel by the author of Blindfold, &c. 78. 6d. net 


A House Full of People 


FE. & M. SCHARTEN ANTINK 
“The publisher and translator are to be congratulated on having 
given us the English version of so good a book.” — Saturday 


Review. 73. 6d. net 
The Conquered 


NAOMI MITCHISON 
“Seems to me in many respects the most attractive and poignant 
historical novel that I have ever read.”—NXew Statesman. With 
an introduction by ERNEST BARKER. 78. 6d, net 


The Factory King 


NORMAN PORRITT 
A story of factory life in the North of England during the early 
part of last century. 78. 6d. net 


Eugene O’Neill 


Author of ANNA CHRISTIE 
Three volumes of plays are now available. Plays First Series 
(including The Emperor Jones), The Moon of the Caribees and 
six other plays of the Sea, and The Hairy Ape (including Anna 
Christie). 
ANNA CHRISTIE is also published separately. 
38. 6d. mer, Wrappers, 2s. 6d, net 


At Half Past Eight 


JAMES AGATE 
“ He has vividness, wit, and above all that immense zest for the 
theatre and for life ; all his wires are live, and they spark con. 
tinually.”—Manchester Cuardian, 


i?) 
Eleven Gower Street, London 
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those melodious runs up and down the keyboard would 
certainly become a bore before the fashion that encour- 
ages pointless display and exploits every wave of shallow 
feeling passes away. As it is, one can hardly help being 
dazzled by the sheer brilliance of the inspiration of 
artists like Rouault and Segonzac, and of the exquisitely 
loquacious Matisse. The London painters who follow 
these adepts, sometimes close behind, sometimes lagging 
badly, besides being by nature more deliberate, are far 
more sceptical of the value of emotional suggestion from 
without ; and if observers in London have found it easier 
than have our French brethren to grasp the deeper signi- 
ficance of the modernist movement, it is largely because 
our painters have set us a simpler problem. In Paris, 
painting is, for good or for bad, a part of public life, like 
medicine or law, long ago accepted by masses of people 
in every section of society. The function of a large and 
merely sympathetic public is to pay the piper, but it is 
questionable whether the tune they call always constitutes 
the best training for the performer. Perhaps it is just 
as well if sometimes he has not the alacrity to adapt 
himself to every fresh demand of the audience. In 
this country, at any rate, the real painters are those 
who have grown oblivious of what the public want of 
them. The fact that in the London Group exhibition 
we find these real painters continuing to produce just 
the sort of pictures the novel-reading, picture-going 
British public are out against, pictures made to be looked 
at and not to be read and thought about, really does 
suggest that a community of artists attains the height of 
its vitality at the moment when it is most immediately 
threatened with extinction. 

The way in which most of the exhibitors in this 
society have stuck to their lasts and taught themselves 
their job is —— admirable. Take Mr. F. J. Porter ; 
ten years ago he was just a fairly efficient craftsman, 
whose main distinction was that he never went in for 
sensational pictures, but ever since then he has steadily 
exercised his ers of expression and increasingly 
revealed to us the richness and variety of his inspiration 
as a painter. Now we see him in his picture ‘“‘ At Little- 
hampton ’’ (66), painting with quite masterly resource 
and certainty. It is undoubtedly the best thing he has 
done. His color, always attractive, has not only become 
resoundingly harmonious, but has at last reached that 
delightful stage when it seems completely necessary, just 
as it stands, to his arrangement of forms. 

This fusion of color with design has been slow in 
appearing among these painters. It is the great thing 
to look for in studying the art of the ancient schools of 
colorists, and the great thing to wait and hope for in 
considering contemporary movements. Our finest elder’ 
colorists have always been well ahead of the members of 
the London Group in this respect, but to-day 
Mr. Sickert’s remarkable ‘‘ Portrait ’’ (15), effective to 
the point of intoxication as its color is, is not so very 
much more brilliant than that of some other pictures in 
the room. Several exhibitors have so far improved their 
color that their works take a place apart from the others. 
Their pictures have a completeness that nothing but good 
color can convey. 

The real explanation is that their color harmonies 
are arrived at by a different process from the others. The 
present-day young artist, determined to obey the wise 
and design well, nearly always starts by arranging his 
objects into an interesting group, selecting those having 
such colors as will harmonize pleasantly. He selects his 
eggs and leeks and cups and saucers—he nearly always 
starts with still-lifes—so far as their color is concerned, 
much as a woman selects colored silks for a piece 
of embroidery. Then these colors are transferred to the 
canvas, just as the silks are transferred to the cushion. 
The high-light of the egg is made pale, the half-tone 
darker and the shadow darker still, but the whole egg is 
of about the same color—and so on with each object in 
the group. It is really the system of flat color invented 
by the Byzantines, and worked to exhaustion by their 
Southern followers, a system sufficiently simple, safe, and 
effective, and one that has been revived again and again, 
and survives to-day through Velasquez and Whistler and 
many another modern master. 


In this exhibition most of the color work is done in 
that way. It so happens that there are two pictures by 
the very young—and very sound—which illustrate the 
method to perfection. Mrs. Pamela Diamand’s and 
Miss Cicely Hey’s color is not merely inferior to that of 
Mr. Sickert or Mr. Porter or Mr. Baynes, but it belongs 
to a different category. The potatoes, the bottle, &c., in 
the ‘‘ Still Life ’’ (22), and the blue jumper in the 
‘* Portrait ’’ (173), are, essentially, areas of single colors 
modified in tone by light and shade, and placed con- 
tiguous to similar areas of other colors with which they 
harmonize. This always produces a certain deadness and 
unreality to the eye accustomed to, say, Renoir or Degas, 
except in the case of designs for stained glass, illumina- 
tions, and the like, where an effect, not of natural 
appearances, but of a powerful assemblage of flat colors 
is intended. However well constructed such pictures 
may be, the luminosity which appeals so much to modern 
art lovers is absent. 

The other method of harmonizing colors probably 
reached perfection with the discovery of the full possi- 
bilities of landscape painting. The later landscapists 
could not arrange the trees and houses like potatoes. 
They had to paint them where they stood. It was then 
that artists realized the harmonizing value of light when 
the light tends, as it almost always does in the open air, 
towards one or other of the colors of the spectrum. The 
idea can actually be demonstrated by looking at a dis- 
cordant mass of colors through a glass of, say, an amber 
tint, when everything is immediately given a certain 
harmony. For the same reason old gold-toned varnish 
can lend a quite bad picture a very attractive quality, 
a fact that is responsible for many fine pictures in our 
public galleries being kept in a state bordering on 
invisibility. The development of that line of research 
rapidly led to the modern way of seeing the objects in 
a group, not as areas of local colors, but as systems of 
variegated hues whose resultant is the local color. The 
local color is analyzed, and the elements of it in their 
raw state are put down in its stead on the canvas. In 
this way the artist can use a surprising diversity of hues 
in his color pattern while continuing throughout to refer 
faithfully to the color of the object. The discovery of 
this device has been as important to the artist’s freedom 
as the Reform Act or the repeal of the Corn Laws was 
to the freedom of the people. 

The extent to which art has thus been liberated is 
demonstrated with almost ludicrous exactitude in the 
pictures exhibited by Mr. Mathew Smith, who chooses in 
his figure-studies a single, very bright pigment, blood- 
red mostly this time, and, using that as a starting- 
point, he bathes the whole canvas in a series of most 
violent colors, which, so fine is his imagination in this 
respect, nevertheless produce an ensemble that does not 
really violate one’s experience of nature. 

That the adoption of this system does not necessitate 
the use of gaudy pigments is made sufficiently clear by 
one of its firmest adherents. In the pictures by Mr. 
Roger Fry the colors are analyzed just as in those of 
Mr. Mathew Smith, although Mr. Fry’s color has 
reached a stage of ashy greyness that in some subjects is 
attractive, but in others rather fails to tell. Mr. Keith 
Baynes has several charming little pictures with the 
glamor of a dreamy musical mood upon them. Perhaps 
his color gives us the purest, most immediate sensual 
delight. Mrs. Vanessa Bell is peculiar in her ability to 
use both methods of coloring. She is hardly seen at her 
best this time, and her large picture, “ Interior ’’ (67), 
with its effort to express three-dimensional form, leaves 
us less satisfied with her work than we feel we have 
a right to be. Mr. Boris Anrep contributes two very 
striking works. Mr. Anrep shows himself, as usual, a 
master colorist, but there is something that troubles us 
in his attempt to combine those illusive color effects with 
such powerful and uncompromising designs. His 


“Composition ’’ (82) is built like a gun and colored like 
the daintiest of blossoms. Notwithstanding the absence 
of Messrs. Duncan Grant and Mark Gertler, presumably 
because they are arranging one-man shows elsewhere, the 
exhibition holds its own with its predecessors. 


R. R. Tattocr. 
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Stabilisation: An Economic Policy 


for Producers and Consumers 
By BE. M. H. LLOYD. 4s. 6d. 
“It is a book that everyone concerned in finding a solution 
to the present chaos in trade and industry should study 
carefully. A valuable book.”—Oullook. 


International Aspects of 


Unemployment 
By WATSON KIRKCONNELL, M.A. 
“An admirable compendium of information . . . vaiuable 
| for its clear comprehension and sane treatment of the subject 
generally, and of the special problems left by the war.”— 
Economist. 


Horny Hands and Hampered 





6s. 6d. 


Western Europe 
By WHITING WILLIAMS. = /ilustrated. _ 10s. 6d. 


“Mr. Williams has a great deal of first-hand information 
at his command, and he is at once shrewd and lively.”’—Daily 
News. 


The Falsifications of the Russian 
Orange Book 


Foreword by G. P. GOOCH. Just out. zs. 6d. 

Eight years after the publication of the Russian Orange 
Book we learn that the telegrams exchanged between Paris 
and Petrograd were in some cases garbled and in others 
suppressed. The political correspondence of the Russian 
Ambassador in Paris between July 24 and August 2, 1914, forms 
the contents of the book. 


The League of Nations To-day 


Its Growth, Record and Relation to British 
Foreign Policy. 
By ROTH WILLIAMS. Ready May 8th. 6s. 


This book aims to give an authoritative presentment of the 
existing League as an instrument issued from the pley of 
certain kinds of public opinion and foreign policy during the 
last few years. 


An Indiscreet Chronicle from 
the Pacific 


By PUTNAM WEALE. With maps. 158. 

It is no exaggeration to state that Putnam Weale knows 
more of the confidential secrets of Far Eastern politics than 
any other Westerner, and in the present book he discloses 
many facts that have until this time been kept sub rosa. 





A Short History of Quakerism 


By ELIZABETH B. EMMOTT. With Introduction 

by Dr. RUFUS JONES. = ZJilustrated. Just out. 

10s. 6d. 

““The value of the book lies in its sketches of the lives 

of earnest and devoted men and women who bore witness to 
the faith that was in them.’’—Scotsman, 


| By Rev. R. F. HORTON, D.D. tos. 6d. 
| “A book packed with good things, rich in illustrations 
from history, literature, and life, no less enriched by the 
| author’s personal experiences.”’—Pritish Weekly. 


e e e -_ 
Christianity and Auto-suggestion 
By C. HARRY BROOKS, author of ‘‘ The Practice of 
Auto-suggestion,” and Rev. ERNEST CHARLES. 
3s. 6d. 
The theory and practice of M. Coué are examined in the 
light of Christ’s teaching and healing. The question is dis- 
cussed as to how far the discovery of the marvellous powers of 
Auto-suggestion affects Christian thought and practice, and, 
conversely, how far the teaching and principles of Christ 
deepen and extend Auto-suggestion, so that it can be applied 

to the strengthening of Christian character. 


The Power Within Us 


By CHARLES BAUDOUIN, author of “ Suggestion 
and Auto-suggestion,” etc. Just out. 3s. 6d. 


Translated from the French by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. 
Uniform with “The Practice of Auto-suggestion.” 
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A Selection of 


HARRAP 


Books for 1923 


A History of Art. Vol. i 


By H. B. COTTERILL, M.A., Author of “ Ancient 
Greece,” etc. Vol. I—From Earliest Times to 
the Renaissance. Size 9 x 6 inches. 448 pages. 
With 250 Plates in Half-Tone. 42s. net. 
The second volume, completing the work, is in active 
preparation, and will be published next year. 


Essays of To-day 
Edited, with Introduction, by F, H. PRITCHARD, 


Author of “ Studies in Literature,” ete, Crown 
8vo, 288 pages. Harrap Library Edition, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. net; full antique leather yapp, 
6s. net. 
This selection contains thirty-four essays by AUGUSTINB 
BIRRELL, JOSEPH CONRAD, GBORGE SANTAYANA, G. K. CHESTERTON, 
HILAIRE BELLOC, ROBERT LYND, VERNON LBB, RICHARD MIDDLE- 
TON, KENNETH GRAHAME, FILSON YOUNG, MAURIC8 HEWLETT, 
Grace Ruys, A. A. MILNE, DIXON Scott, E. V. Lucas, ROGER 
WRay, A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK, W. B. YBATS, RUPERT BROOKE, 
SIR JAMES YOXALL, “‘ ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH,” C. E. MONTAGUE, 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, EDWARD THOMAS, W. N. P. 
BARBELLION, E. TEMPLE THURSTON, ALICE MEYNELL, A. C. BENSON, 
A. B. WALKLEY, HOLBROOK JACKSON, GBORGB GISSING, G. W. E. 
RUSSELL, EDMUND GoOsSsE, J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 


The Littlest One Again 


By MARION ST. JOHN WEBB. With 4 Plates 
in Colour by MARGARET W. TARRANT. 
Crown 8vo, 64 pages, 2s. 6d. net. 

Readers of Mrs. Webb’s first book will be eager to possess 

the second book, which is just as charming and original 

as her first volume. 


Readings from the 
Ancient Rome 


In English Translations. By DORA PYM, Girton 
College, Cambridge. Large crown 8vo, 320 pages, 
with 8 illustrations from typical Italian scenery, 
3s. 6d. Prize Edition, gilt top, 5s. net. 
Designed to bring the life and thought of the people of 
Ancient Rome to the understanding of those who have not 
received a classical education. The translations chosen 
are simply written and capable of being enjoyed by readers 
over fourteen. Prospectus on application, 


The Social and Political Ideas of 
Some Great Mediaeval Thinkers 


Edited by Prof. F. J. Cc. HEARNSHAW. Demy 
8vo, 240 pages, 10s. 6d. net. 
A Course of Lectures delivered at King’s College, London, 
by ERNEST BARKER, D.Litt.; Rev. A. J. CARLYLE, D.Litt.; E. F. 
JacosB, M.A.; Rev. F. A. P. AVELING, D.Sc.; E. SHARWOOD 
SMITH, M.A.; Miss EILEEN POWER, M.A.; J. W. ALLEN, M.A.,, 
and F. J .C. HkaARNsHAW, LL.D, 


Literature of 


Our Debt to Greece and Rome 


A new series of about fifty non-technical books to 
be written by classical scholars. Each volume 
will contain about 160 pages, size 74 by 5 inches, 
printed from clear, readable type, on paper of good 
quality. The price of each volume will be 5s. net. 
Each book, after discussing its subject concisely, will trace 
the influence of the author or institution under considera- 
tion down to the present time. 
Stimulating, human, vital, and popular in the best sense 
of the word the series will be addressed to an audience 
of general culture rather than to a limited circle of 
specialists. 


15. Virgil 
JOHN WILLIAM MACKAIL, Balliol College, 


Oxford. 


NEW VOLUME 


Write for prospectus of the series. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY LTD. 
LONDON: 39-41 PARKER ST., KINGSWAY 
SYDNEY: 218-222 CLARENCE STREET 
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THE DRAMA 


THE STRANGLE-HOLD OF MISS TIPPETT. 


Kingsway Theatre : “South Wind.” Produced by the 
Repertory Players. 


, 


“South Winp”’ as a play! With what a mixture of 
emotions, of curiosity and apprehension blended, did I 
hurry off to see one of the two performances which 
have just been given by the Repertory Players at the 
Kingsway Theatre. Would Mr. Norman Douglas (with 
Miss Tippett as his ad Jatus) succeed in fashioning a 
play out of this most brilliant and disintegrating of 
modern novels, where all is a study in atmosphere, 
etched in with an infinity of tiny strokes, but into 
which is compressed all the garnered wisdom of a 
cynical, lazy, and intelligent life? Surely it would be 
impossible to transmute the light, melting pastry of this 
entrancing fantasia into the stodgy plum-pudding of a 
play. Decidedly, apprehension was triumphing over 
curiosity. Anxiety was, however, needless; I had 
reckoned without Miss Tippett; for, though Mr. 
Douglas’s name appears on the play-bill, the craftsman- 
ship throughout is evidently hers. The plot has changed ; 
the characters have changed ; the spirit of the book, so 
Puck-like, so airy, so disillusioned, has made way for the 
heavy vulgarity of the London stage. 

From the beginning we could see what we were in 
for. Where Mr. Douglas was triumphantly Jouche, Miss 
Tippett is, with difficulty, risquée, but quite easily 
unamusing. And very soon she drops the mask and 
subsides into a quagmire of sentimentality, from which 
she never emerges. Admirers of “ South Wind ’”’ do not 
need to be reminded of its subtle theme, a very. 
marivaudage in its impalpable deftness, which traces 
the gradual unstiffening of a high-minded, genuine 
Colonial bishop, who becomes so demoralized by the 
south wind and baroque scenery of Nepenthe that he 
finally observes, without dismay, his female relative 
pushing her intolerable husband down a steep place into 
the sea. Mr. Douglas n’impose rien: il ne propose rien : 
il expose. ‘‘ After all,’’ he seems to say, “‘ this is only 
what is bound to happen if Colonial bishops go to 
Nepenthe and luxuriate in the mephitic embraces of 
the South Wind.’’ But this is not the way of 
iMiss Tippett, who, like those who have not visited 
Nepenthe, has retained the sturdy morality of her 
Gothic uplands, while borrowing, with an irritating 
irrelevance, occasional passages from the novel before 
her. ‘‘ Should a Cousin Tell?’’ would be a better title 
for this naive problem play, which depicts the moral 
tortures undergone by a stage bishop, who has seen his 
cousin murder her brute of a husband. What spiritual 
convolutions, what nerve-racking doubts, what a 
necessity to be fortified by the consolations of religion 
and the apt citation of the more obvious texts! But 
there is nothing to be gained by laboring the obvious. 
Only one interesting problem arises. How on earth did 
Miss Tippett, with her melodramatic, bromidic mind, 
come to light on ‘‘ South Wind,’’ and by what mental 
process did she come to misunderstand it so completely 
as to erect this crazy structure from its ruins? What 
can the book have meant to her in the first instance? 
the sirocco, as all readers of “ South Wind ’’ know, can 
play strange tricks on a man; but one of its most elfin 
tropes has been to persuade Mr. Douglas to hand over 
the parasol of his reputation into the ungrateful keeping 
of Miss Tippett. 

The actors could hardly be expected to make much 
of their parts, and certainly did not succeed, though 
Mr. Carroll gave a good sketch of a seedy British 
Consul, and Miss Barton was mildly agreeable as the 
wife of the bishop. But why go to the trouble of start- 
ing special societies for the performance of such trash? 


Francis Brrre.t. 





FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Sat. 5. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ The Foundations of Charac- 
ter,’ Lecture II., Dr. Leonard Williams. 

Sun. 6. South Place Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—‘ The Ethics 
of Population Control,’’ Mr. J. M. Robertson. 

Indian Students’ Union (Keppel St., W.C.1), 5.— 
** Castles of France,’’ Prof. E. Andra. 

Mon. 7. Royal Institution, 5—General Meeting. 

Imperial College of Science, 5.15.—‘‘ Problems of 
Fundamental Astronomy,’”’ Prof. W. de Sitter fof 
Leyden). 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Outlines of Polish History,” 
Lecture II., Prof. Roman Dyboski. 

Gresham College, 6.—‘‘ Literature and Daily Life,”’ 
Lecture III., Dr. A. Compton-Rickett. 

Aristotelian Society, 8 —‘‘ Some Points in the Philo- 
sophy of Leibniz,” Mr. L. J. Russell. 

Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ The Development of the 
Steam Turbine,’ Lecture II., Mr. S. 8. Cook. 

Tues. 8. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ The Ice and Flowers of Green- 
and,”’ Lecture I., Prof. A. C. Seward. 

Bedford College, 5.—‘‘ La Littérature Francaise au 
Seizieme Siécle,’’ Lecture I., Prof. A. Lefrane. 
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logy,’ Lecture I., Sir Thomas H. Holland. 
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the Philosophy of History,” Lecture III., Dr. 
Ernest Barker. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Dutch Architecture in the 
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Elizabethan Literary Society (King’s College), 7.— 
Paper by Sir’ Sidney Lee. 

Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ Recent Developments in 
Surface Combuetion,”’ Prof. W. A. Bone. 

Thurs. 10. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Modern Electric Lamps,” 
Lecture III., Prof. J. T. MacGregor-Morris. 

Royal Society, 4.30.—‘‘ The Series Spectrum of Trebly- 
ionized Silicon,”’ Prof. A. Fowler ; and other Papers. 

Royal Historical Society, 5.—‘‘The Portraits of 
British Historians in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery,”’ Sir C. H. Firth. 

University College, 5.15.—‘‘ French Customary Law,” 
Lecture III., Prof. de Montmorency. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Reality in Religion and in 

ucation,”’ Principal L. P. Jacks 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Czechoslovakia,”’ Lecture I., 
Dr. Otakar Vocadlo. 

Fri. 11. Bedford College, 5.—‘‘ La Littérature Francaise au 
Seiziéme Siécle,’’ Lecture III., Prof. A. Lefranc. 

School of Oriental Studies (Finsbury Circus), 5.— 
“The Aryans,’’ Lecture I., Dr. Peter Giles. 

University College, 5.—‘‘ Scientific Principles of 
Chemical Industry,’ Lecture II., Mr. W. Macnab. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ A Survey of Shakespeare 
First Folios,’ Sir Sidney Lee. 

Royal Institution, 9.—‘* Gaseous Combustion at High 
Pressures,’ Prof. W. A. Bone. 
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his hopes and the wrecking of his life. 
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EDWARD ARNOLD & CO.’S LIST 


The strangest book that has come out 
of the turmoil of the Russian upheaval. 


Beasts, Men and Gods. 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI, 
12s. 6d. net. 2nd Edition ready. 


Morning Post.—‘ It is the most wonderful book of warlike adventure 
which has appeared for many a long year, and it is not at all 
surprising that there have been five American editions of it since 
last August.” 

The Times.—* This is a veracious book of marvels. 


It takes us to the 
heart of Mongolia, amid 


— peoples, bloodshed, and prophetic 
mystery. Who has brought from it such wonders, passing the wonders 
of the novelist, as this man of science, with his ‘talent for bold deeds 
3 his subjugation to influences he obviously cannot quite make 
ou 

Outlook.—“ The most extraordinary book of travel and adventure that 
this generation is likely to produce.” 





NEW FICTION. 
A powerful novel of American Life. 
THE BREATH OF SCANDAL. 
By EDWIN BALMER, joint-author of “ The Indian Drum,” &c. 


May 9. 
A first novel by a new author. 


THE SILKEN SCARF. 


By L. C. HOBART. 17s. 6d. net. 


THE STRANGER, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By BRYCE McMASTER. 


THE UNFORTUNATE COLONEL DESPARD, 
AND OTHER STUDIES. 


By Sir CHARLES OMAN, M.P., Chichele Professor of Modern 
History in the University’ of Oxford. 10s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY 
(1815-1914), 


By R. B. MOWAT, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
1 Vol. 16s. net, 





Professor Elton’s invaluable work of criticism and reference. 


A SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
(1780-1880). 
By OLIVER ELTON, Professor of English Literature in the 


University of Liverpool. 1780-1830, 2 Vols. 32s. net. 1830-1880, 
2 Vols. 32s. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., MADDOX ST., W.1. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


THE RISE IN GILT-EDGED SECURITIES. 


Tue prolonged rise in long-dated Government Stocks 
from their low point at the end of 1920 has profoundly 
modified the rate of interest obtainable. If we take 
Funding Loan as representing the general movement 
(Funding Loan, Conversion Loan, and Local Loans Stock 
all yield nearly the same rate of interest), the interest 
yield (allowing for redemption) has been as follows :— 

£ s. £ s. 
Jan. 1, 1920 one 8 Jan. 1, 1922 _ 6 
April 1... +e 18 <Aprill—... — 15 
July 1 one on 18 July l = ona 12 
Oct. 1 ns “ne 0 Oct. 1 oun _ 16 
Jan. 1, 1921 ani 2 Jan. 1, 1923 ne 14 
Aprill_... se 15 Aprill _... _— 9 
July 1 on wel 14 May l i sin 6 
Oct. 1 - ‘es 12 


Deducting income tax at 4s. 6d. in the £, the net 
yield to the investor on these Stocks has now fallen as 
low as £3 7s. per cent., which is within a few shillings 
of the corresponding net yield on Consols in 1914. That 
is to say, the return to new savings has practically gone 
back to its pre-war figure. This seems rather remark- 
able having regard to the vastly increased supply of 
Government securities, the shortage of available capital 
for (e.g.) housing and many other desirable enterprises, 
and (according to the general belief) the diminished 
volume of saving. Thus a question arises of the greatest 
possible interest and importance to every banker and 
insurance company, and even to most Trustees and 
average investors: Is the movement of recent months an 
indication of permanent tendency and of a return under 
peace conditions to a low yield on new savings? Or is 
it, in part at any rate, nierely a phase of the business 
depression out of which we are just emerging and a 
consequence of low bank rate, which is certainly not 
going to last for ever? 


It is very much the fashion just at present to give 


the first answer. The conventional advice to Trustees 
and others is that the rate of interest may be expected 
to fall further and that they will do well, therefore, 
to get into long-dated securities. Yet we cannot help 
thinking that this may be just the contrary of what is 
wise. To begin with, the conventional advice is often 
wrong, because of the natural tendency, in the absence 
of a reasoned opinion, to believe that what has been 
happening lately is going on happening for the future ; 
whereas, in truth, every rise in Conversion Loan makes 
a further rise not more, but less, likely. When, three 
years ago, long-dated securities were falling in price 
and beginning to look attractive, that was just the 
moment when the conventional advisers put it about that 
short war bonds were the only safe investment. 


But there are deeper reasons than this for thinking 
that the present prices of long-dated securities may be 
connected with the present- phase of the business cycle, 
and may weaken when, in due course, this phase gives 
placa to the next. We have now had cheap money and 
low rates of interest on bank deposits for a long enough 
time to affect the slow-moving mind of the general 
public. Money rates fell by half during 1921, but bank 
deposits were undiminished. During 1922, while money 
became still cheaper, deposits began to diminish steadily. 
For nine months now, ever since last July, the banks 
have paid only 1 per cent. upon deposits. And at last, 
this spring, bank deposits have experienced a really 
sharp fall—£100,000,000 in two months. Probably part 


of this money has been paid over to the Government in 
taxes and has enabled the Treasury to redeem debt, and 
part has flowed into the investment market. A move- 
ment on this scale cannot continue long, and, when bank 
rate rises again, the deposit account may recover its 
popularity with the public and will certainly be needed 
by the Banks to finance of trade. 


If and when trade and business activity revive (and 
they show many signs of recovery), a direct influence will 
be felt on the price of long-dated securities. At present 
stocks of goods of all kinds are low and average prices 
have not risen materially. Thus firms which are 
financially strong are not yet in need of all their resources 
and have temporarily invested many millions in the gilt- 
edged market. So far the reduction of bankers’ deposits 
has been mainly met by a reduction of the Banks’ 
holdings of Treasury Bills, which are now only half what 
they were at the beginning of 1922. Consequently, when 
their customers again require an expansion of advances, 
it may be necessary for the Banks to sell investments to 
provide the funds. 

To a material extent, therefore, the present 
strength of the gilt-edged market is due to the ease of 
the money market and the low bank rate. Thus it 
depends for its continuance on a continuance of these 
conditions. Is such a continuance likely? When we 
look at what is happening in America it hardly seems 
so. Conditions in America have been of late about 
six months ahead of conditions here. Experience there 
is not encouraging to holders of long-dated securities. 
In New York gilt-edged securities touched their highest 
prices last September. Since then they have depreciated 
about 8 per cent. During the same period similar 
securities in London have appreciated 9 per cent. Thus 
within six months relative bond prices in the two centres 
have changed by 17 per cent. A big volume of buying 
of bonds by London in New York has been the inevitable 
result—a factor which may largely explain the fall of the 
dollar-sterling exchange so early in the year (from 4.72 
touched in February to 4.63 this week). 


The same situation is apparent in the bill market 
(sixty to ninety day bills). Last September the average 
New York rate for these maturities was 4 per cent. and 
the London rate about 2} per cent.—already a 
dangerous difference in favour of New York. At the 
present time the New York rate has risen to 5 per cent., 
whilst the London rate has fallen to 2 per cent.; that 
is to say, a difference of 14 per cent. per annum has 
widened to 3 per cent. within the last six months. New 
York is anxiously watching lest the intense business 
activity there should flare up into a boom, and the ten- 
dency of money with them is upwards rather than 
downwards. Thus the London position is highly 
unstable. The sterling exchange is already showing 
great sensitiveness, and it is unlikely that we can get 
through the usual autumn pressure with such a disparity 
of discount-rates between London and New York. 


The general upshot is that—at present prices, at 
the present season of the year, at the present phase in 
the credit cycle, with present conditions in New York— 
Conversion Loan, Funding Loan, and the like are a 
highly speculative proposition, unsuitable for timid 
investors, and especially unsuitable for businesses which 
will want their money liquid if trade and prices revive. 


J. M. K. 
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